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Ghassan Kanafani (1936-1972) 


Ghassan Kanafani is regarded as one of the most well- 
known Arab writers and journalists of the past century. 
His literary writings, in novels and short stories, are deeply 
rooted in Arab and Palestinian culture, and have inspired 
generations during his lifetime and after his martyrdom — 
both in word and deed. 

He was born in Acre in northern Palestine on April 
9% 1936, and lived in Yaffa until May 1948, when the war 
that established Israel compelled him to flee his homeland 
with his family to Lebanon and then Syria, after which he 
lived and worked in Damascus, Kuwait and finally, from 
1960, Beirut. Kanafani was martyred on July 8° 1972, in 

¢ je Beirut along with his niece Lamees in a car bomb planted 
Zé Sw é by Israeli agents. 
ver, Denmark } Kanafani published eighteen books until his untimely 
death, along with hundreds of articles on culture, politics 
and the struggle of the Palestinian people. All of his 
works have been republished in numerous editions in 
Arabic after his assassination. His novels, short stories, 
plays and articles have been collected and published, 
the literary works of which have been translated into 20 
languages. Some of Ghassan’s work has been incorpo- 
rated into school and university curricula; some of his 
plays have been made into theatrical productions and 
radio programs in Arabic and other languages; and two 
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of his novels have been adapted into cinematic features. 
His work, written during the period between 1956-1972, 
continues to enjoy increasing levels of interest to this day. 


KF eA 
Translator’s Foreword 


This was a rather unorthodox piece to translate because 
the Arabic text is unlike the literary work for which the 
author is better known in the Anglosphere. It seems 
important to underline the fact that this work was 
clearly an extension of the author’s primary concern of 
political struggle; and that producing it could not have 
been a leisurely affair. This was a study motivated not 
by professional ambition or scholarly pretension, but an 
urgent desire to understand how the author's enemies 
had been able to so thoroughly dominate the narrative 
and justify their cause. As such, the text is rough at times 
and required a significant amount of editing to clarify the 
argument, avoid ambiguities, determine the appropriate 
length of a given paragraph and so on. 

This process of refining the text while remaining 
faithful to it required a deep level of engagement, which 
was facilitated by Louis Allday’s crucial and generous 
assistance. The experience of reading the Arabic text 
for the first time approximates that of reading a classical 
work of drama, where the dramatis personae remain nonde- 
script until one becomes well-acquainted with the entire 
volume. In a similar sense, On Zionist Literature contains 
a number of passages, references, quotations and para- 
phrases that will not be clear at first glance. It would be 
unreasonable to expect the English reader to engage with 
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the text so intimately to fully comprehend it because its 
objective was not intended to be literary, per se. 

To that end, I have employed a number of methods 
to render the English text in an accessible manner with- 
out undermining its integrity. One is elementary for any 
translator: to read the text several times and translate it 
as faithfully as possible. Then, Louis and I reviewed as 
many of the referenced sources as possible. After having 
followed the author’s footsteps in researching the book 
and drafting it, I finally felt confident enough to make the 
following interjections: 


1. I have added transitional words and expressions 
that either improve the flow of a given paragraph — 
because it may, for instance, contain a sequence of 
declarative statements that do not directly gesture 
toward one another — or as signposts for the causal 
structure of the argument. 


2. I have reconsidered the author’s paragraph 
breaks to guide the reader’s attention to the logic of 
the argument when the original text seemed to lack 
such structure. 


3. IT have inserted endnotes that may clarify a given 
point, correct an error on the author’s part or provide 
relevant background information on a given historical 
figure or event. 


4. To enrich the texture of the translation, Louis 
and I have replaced the quotations that appear in the 
Arabic text — much of which the author had translated 
from English-language source materials — with the 
original passages. The idea is to avoid translating the 
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author's translation wherever possible, which may risk 
losing some of the nuances of the cited text. Such 
a practice also puts the reader in direct contact with 
the materials with which the author was conversing, 
which in turn may elicit a reaction from the reader in 
parallel to the author's. Ina similar vein, I have indicat- 
ed the instances in which the original quotations and 
the author’s translation of them do not appear to be 
identical. The differences are rarely more than subtle. 


5. [have shared some of the discoveries that Louis 
and I have made over the course of our research. It is 
hoped that they will facilitate the reader’s comprehen- 
sion of the message of the book. 


I will close by pointing out that our research has not been 
comprehensive because we were not able to locate all of 
the author's sources. The process of replacing his Arabic 
translation with the original source material is uneven, 
as a result. Last but not least, I thank Hamad al-Rayes 
for proofreading the translated text, Wafa Hafid for her 
valuable insights into the original, and Louis for commus- 
sioning and facilitating this work. 


- Mahmoud Najib 


Introduction to the English Translation 


Ghassan Kanafani doesn’t lend himself to easy catego- 
tization. He is well-known to Palestinians, and to those 
interested in Palestine, but not as a singular figure. He was 
a Marxist revolutionary, a party spokesperson, a novelist 
a political theorist, a schoolteacher, an artist, a mwrecalinad 
editor, and a committed internationalist. These disparities 
of perception befit Kanafani’s heterogeneous life, and he 
was accomplished in each of these roles. Kanafani is less 
known for another vocation at which he also excelled: 
literary criticism. 

Throughout his short life Kanafani reviewed and 
analyzed creative writing in multiple genres, having been 
a student of literature at the University of Damascus 
where he met his mentor George Habash, founder of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), a 
Marxist-Leninist organization that was of significant size 
and influence in the 1960s and 1970s. In addition to On 
Zionist Literature, Kanafani authored two books critiquing 
Palestinian literature. Unlike his novels and short stories 
these works have not been translated into English. 
As On Zionist Literature illustrates, Kanafani was a seat- 
ing and incisive critic, at once generous in his understand- 
ing of emotion and form and unsparing in his assessment 
of politics and myth. We cannot adequately comprehend 
his literary criticism without also delving into the political 
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sensibility he brought to the enterprise; it helps, as well, 
to examine the strictures of the enterprise itself. Literary 
_ ctiticism is not supposed to be “political.” This may sound 
absurd on its face — the sort of thing no serious reader of 
literature has ever considered possible — but the stricture 
- jsn’t an axiom so much as a kind of ideological coding. 
In particular, it functions to reinforce intellectual and 
economic orthodoxy. By consigning “political” criticism 
to a lesser category of cultural labor, standard-bearers of 
academe and the arts inhibit revolutionary thought within 
institutional settings. Anything that threatens centers of 
power earns the label of “political,” perforce a negative 
evaluation, and the disrepute that comes along with it. 
Power therefore comes to embody the apolitical. This 
sott of environment is unwelcoming of critics such as 
Kanafani. 

Running afoul of bourgeois customs was no issue 
to Kanafani however, who wanted his critical approach 
to inform Palestine’s struggle for national liberation. 
His approach is less an arbitrary choice than a result of 
his thesis that Zionist literature is itself deeply political 
(in the crude sense of the term). Kanafani identifies a 
“colossal scheme” among Zionist leaders to conscript a 
wide range of artistic work into service of their colonial 
project. He marshals a long list of examples to make 
his case: Yael Dayan’s Enuy the Frightened, Ahad Ha’am’s 
essays on Zionism and Judaism, Leon Uris’s Exodus, and 
a variety of other creative and historical material. 

Nor is his critique limited to the texts themselves. 
Kanafani examines the publishing industry and associ- 
ated cultural institutions as sites of imperial politics. The 
Nobel Prize committee comes in for an especially harsh 
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evaluation: “Why did the Nobel Prize committee reward 
a reactionary and chauvinistic author [Shmuel Yosef 
Agnon] in 1966, whose writings lack all of the requisite 
literary standards for such an award?” For Kanafani, the 
Western literary scene is not an open forum based on 
meritocracy, but a tightly controlled marketplace meant to 
satisfy the predilections of a voracious ruling class. Many 
would-be authors with revolutionary devotions have tried 
to navigate the industry and reached a similar conclusion. 
Kanafani makes it clear that Zionism isn’t cotermi- 
nous with either Judaism or Jewish people. He identifies 
ruptures in the movement’s self-definition and its popular 
definition owing to its provenance in Western imperialism. 
He unambiguously implicates Jews in Palestinian suffering 
and considers it an abrogation of intellectual honesty to 
exculpate Jews qua Jews of Palestinian dispossession, but 
shows that mainstream notions of Jewish peoplehood 
are refracted through systematic normalization of Zion- 
ism, which brands itself as a natural occurrence. While 
Zionism does not in fact emerge from scriptural tradition 
or cultural practice, it insists on its own supremacy as the 
primary model and final arbiter of Jewish peoplehood. 
This effort was not the sole domain of Jewish people. 
The imperial powers and philosemitic luminaries played 
an important role. Kanafani does not treat Zionism as 
a natural response to European antisemitism, instead 
exploring intracommunal dynamics around class and 
religious devotion. His summary of Jewish integration 
into modern Europe is perhaps the most controvertible 
part of the book, but his key point warrants serious con- 
sideration as it inverts the common narrative of Zionism 
as an existential necessity. For Kanafani, Zionism was 


‘ 
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ultimately a choice borne of internalized racism and a 
supremacist inclination to seek power in the service . 
imperial domination and accumulation at the expense 0 
rank-and-file Jews. He argues, 


While opportunities for social integration and assim- 
jlation were increasing, we can nevertheless note a 
rising chauvinistic current among socio-economically 
privileged Jewish circles. The constant stream of 
Zionist literature that began to appear by the middle 
of the century finally broke into the mainstream by 
the century’s end, leading up to the consolidation 
of political Zionism at the First Zionist Congress in 
Basel in 1897. 


Well-read in Jewish literature beyond what he conceptual- 
izes as the Zionist variety (a category that in any cas€ in- 
cludes Christian authors), Kanafani evinces an impressive 
understanding of liturgical traditions, secular narratives, 
and linguistic developments. Scholars of prem will 
no doubt find great provocation in Kanafani’s sweeping 
historical summaries, but his sharp acumen, from the 
perspective of the colonized party, is the book’s most 
compelling quality. We would do well to focus on his 
argument that Zionism is neither a cultural inclination or 
a political necessity. It is a material phenomenon rooted 
in chauvinistic ideas of culture and politics that tried to 
squash revolutionary and communist Jewish politics in 
Europe. Kanafani’s historical overview illustrates the 
movement’s deep-seated contradictions. i; 
To understand Zionist literature, then, the critic must 
analyze the painstaking and often contradictory process 
of forging a notion of singular nationhood from dispa- 
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rate (and in some cases ill-fitting) communities. This is so 
because Zionism’s crude political goals could not achieve 
dominion of the Western imagination without the dex- 
terity of literature and other creative media. 

Rewriting and revision were crucial features of the 
strategy for the Zionist-imperialist domination of Pales- 
tine. Movement leaders mined the past in order to create 
a viable pretext for settling the Levant. By and large they 
turned to the bible for source material, a practice that has 
inspired a large body of scholarship, but Kanafani shows 
that much of the decisive labor of invention occurred 
through cultural artifacts. Those artifacts — creative writ- 
ing, primarily — either directly informed the Zionist proj- 
ect or were conscripted into the service of Zionism by 
ideologues and various bourgeois tastemakers. Authors 
mobilized for the cause included well-known Victorian 
figures such as Benjamin Disraeli and George Eliot. One 
of many astounding extracts that Kanafani highlights as 
he analyses the early development of Zionist tropes is 
the moment a character in Eliot’s novel Danie/ Deronda 
calls explicitly for the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine more than seventy years before such a thing 
became a reality: 


the world will gain as Israel gains. For there will be a 
community in the van of the East which carries the 
culture and the sympathies of every great nation in its 
bosom: there will be a land set for a halting-place of 
enmities, a neutral ground for the East as Belgium is 
for the West. 


In some ways, Kanafani’s approach prefigures the 
emergence of cultural studies in the following decade, 
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"particularly its British variant. Influenced by Marxist 
- scholars such as Stuart Hall and Raymond Williams, 
"critics felt less constrained by pretensions of objectivity 
h! and began exploring literature as an ideological com- 
_ modity, particularly in terms of its uses in propaganda 
campaigns against communism. Anyone who believes in 
~ aneutral cultural marketplace will likely find trouble with 
On Zionist Literature, which treats that kind of attitude as 
silly and unserious. The cultural marketplace is a site of 
accumulation like any other capitalist industry, only its 
products enter the economy in states of abstraction. That 
marketplace is the aesthetic foundation of hegemony, the 
raw material of political common sense. 

On this basis, Kanafani suggests that adherence to 
Zionism precludes apprehension of Zionist literature. 
Indeed, to even recognize the category is a sort of intel- 
lectual reconditioning. The great irony of Zionist litera- 
ture is that it becomes legible only through rejection of 
Zionism. Otherwise that literature presents as a natural 
occurrence in the modern world. Zionist literature has to 
appear purposeless in order to accomplish its purpose. 
Such is the ideological coding Kanafani spends so much 
time uncovering. The literature is both precursor and 
postscript to the colonial project. The two phenomena 
are mutually constitutive. You have to understand both in 
order to understand either. 

Where might this approach lead us in terms of in- 
tellectual and political labor? This question will probably 
remain in the reader’s mind throughout the book. Kana- 
fani leaves us no choice but to contemplate questions 
of liberation. The urgency and occasional hyperbole of 
his tone don’t allow for apathy or disinterest. And his 
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methodology isn’t conducive to any kind of detachment, 
an attitude Kanafani would have found alien considering 
the revolutionary mood among Palestinians and Arabs 
more generally in the recent aftermath of the 1967 War. 
Palestinians were sorting the pain of defeat into new and 
more urgent forms of resistance — the PFLP was only 
months away from its formal establishment — and, aged 
only 31, Kanafani was filled with a vigor that practically 
jumps off the page. His is an analysis of political material 
but also a material analysis of politics. On Zionist Litera- 
ture resonates with the contemporary reader, within and 
beyond Palestine, but it’s also a document of its time, 
intent on subverting the popular mythology of a plucky, 
besieged Israel surrounded by aggressive Arab hordes. 
Yet because many of the conditions Kanafani addressed 
continue to exist, and in many cases have gotten worse, it 
does no good to view this book as a mere artifact. While 
it is of its time, specific to the political and economic 
circumstances of Kanafani’s era, it speaks to ongoing 
forms of colonial violence and dispossession central 
to the Palestinian experience in the present moment. 
Then as now, that experience has a universal dimension. 
Kanafant’s fierce counterpoint to Zionist literature aims 
to show that Palestinian revolutionary sentiment and 
national liberation are indispensable to the creation of a 
better world. He pursues this aim in a moment of Zionist 
triumphalism, when even the left in the Global North 
had largely swallowed Israel’s self-victimizing narrative. 
Kanafani and the Palestinian cause were not without 
allies in the Global South, however, on the contrary. In 
the same year that On Zionist Literature was written and 
released, Beirut — the city where Kanafani had lived since 


3 
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4960 — hosted the Third Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference. 
Kanafani almost certainly attended this event’ that upon 


its conclusion declared a resolution on Palestine that 
i appealed directly to all Afro-Asian and progressive writ- 
ets around the world to “stand in the face of the wide 
cultural conspiracy launched by the Zionist movement”. 
A separate resolution that stressed the need to counter 


imperialist and neo-colonialist infiltration in the cultural 
field more broadly listed the Zionist movement — “an 
imperialist tool used to serve the imperialists aggressive 
interests” — as a prominent example of this trend.” 

Therefore, it’s crucial to figure out how to make sense 
of Kanafani in English — and in the Western milieu 
summoned by this translation. One of the challenges of 
consuming translated material is constant awareness that 
the text was composed in a different language and then 
trying to imagine its particular resonance in the original. 
Even the most faithful translation will have difficulty con- 
veying the precise context of certain words and phrases. 
This issue is doubly complicated in the case of Palestin- 
ian writing in Arabic, which rendered into English enters 
a linguistic and geopolitical framework constitutionally 
hostile to Palestine. 

This isn’t to say that On Zionist Literature should not 
have been translated. To the contrary, translation is a 
tremendous benefit to people unable to read the book 
in its original language. Broadening Kanafani’s audience 
also broadens access to the sensibilities of Palestine’s 
national struggle, which can get watered down among 
diasporic communities. Readers, then, should bear in 
mind that Kanafani spoke a revolutionary language 
completely legible to Palestinian society — unapologetic 
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in its dignity; assuming a certain level of comprehension 
and knowledge; and resonant in the Indigenous tongue. 
He wasn't concerned with assuaging liberal sensitivities 
in the United States (or in Palestine, for that matter). His 
audience consisted of Palestinians and comrades to the 
Palestinian cause. This translation allows a new genera- 
tion to struggle for that cause, as well. 

This point about Kanafani’s audience is not minor. 
He spends a lot of time on Zionism, but a discerning 
reader will understand that the book is actually about 
Palestine and Palestinians. Kanafani knew that it is im- 
possible to write about Israel without also writing about 
its native population, even when that population goes 
unmentioned. In such times that the Zionist author does 
acknowledge the native population, “they chose to take a 
position of almost declaring that the Arabs are a people 
that do not deserve to live in the first place.” In both 
instances, the Palestinian ends up dehumanized. 

Before ushering you to the main event, it seems useful 
to say a few words about the author. Since his murder by 
Israel in 1972, at age 36, Kanafani has endured as an icon 
but in this role his legacy can become rather complicat- 
ed. Photographs and video clips of Kanafani circulate 
frequently on social media. Evidently, he is very much 
alive in Palestine’s cultural and political imagination, yet 
at times Kanafani exists in the abstract, displaced from 
the material circumstances that defined his work and the 
revolutionary principles that characterized his ideology. 
The PFLP meanwhile is less prominent than during its 
heyday of the 1960s and 1970s, but it persists, on the 
ground and in analysis of Palestine’s national question. 
While plane hijackings and guerilla warfare are the PFLP’s 
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most visible legacy, the group’s ideas have also been 
hugely influential. Many of those ideas are evident in the 
book that follows: the imperialist character of Zionism, 
the importance of narrative in authorizing state violence, 
the primacy of class in both Zionist colonization and 
Palestinian resistance. 

Kanafani is known differently by Israelis (and, to the 
degree that they're familiar with him, by Europeans and 
North Americans). Among the Zionist professional and 
political classes, he wasn’t merely an enemy, but each of 
the many pejoratives they apply to victims of Zionism: 
extremist, antisemite, barbarian, terrorist. Although a 
devoted Marxist, Kanafani was no hero to the Israeli 
working class, who despised him with equal passion. For 
his part, Kanafani viewed the Israeli working class as an 
antagonistic formation given the enormity of the Nakba 
and the structural inequality of Israel’s legal system. 
Working class solidarity was viable only in conjunction 
with decolonization and the end of imperial domination. 

To this day, Israelis don’t really know Kanafani. They 
know his name. They know his actions. They know his 
reputation. But they cannot properly comprehend him as 
an intellectual and activist, and especially not as a human 
being with the gravitas to inspire his people. Israelis have 

reduced him to a boogeyman haunting their fantasies of 
peace. Kanafani knew Israelis extremely well, however. In 
situations of disparate power, formal knowledge belongs 
to the oppressor, with its highbrow bureaucrats and bour- 
geois institutions, but the oppressed possess something 
more powerful and intuitive: a profound need to free 
themselves of injustice and subjection. The oppressed, 
by necessity, have intimate knowledge of the oppressor. 
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This book serves as an excellent example of that maxim. 

From its inception, the PFLP was devoted to ideas 
and has a vibrant archive of revolutionary theory, but it 
also maintains an active military presence among the re- 
sistance to this day, very much in the tradition of Frantz 
Fanon and Amilcar Cabral: deploying violence not only 
as a means of territorial and political sovereignty, but as a 
psychological prelude to liberation. In this way, Kanafani’s 
political and literary work are inseparable. It wouldn’t be 
inaccurate to say that his assessment of Zionist literature 
is at base an affirmation of Palestine’s future. In seeking 
to understand Kanafani, we do well to abandon discrete 
ontological and intellectual categories altogether, or at 
least to think of them as dynamic and interactive. On 
Zionist Literature is “political” literary criticism, indeed, 
especially in the sense that it refuses to separate culture 
from imperialism. 

Kanafani’s political writings, like the broader Pal- 
estinian intellectual tradition, are underknown in the 
Anglophone world despite being so influential in Arabic. 
The translation of On Zionist Literature that follows is an 
effort to rectify this deficiency. As readers, we can learn a 
great deal about Zionism and Palestinian resistance from 
Kanafani’s incredible knowledge and experience. We can 
also follow the book’s example and move our compre- 
hension of political material in the internet age from the 
realm of myth into the more satisfying terrain of material 
politics. 


- Steven Salaita 
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As fat as I know, this is the first study by an Arab in 
Arabic on Zionist literature and its methods and hostile 


i political objectives. The Palestine Research Center of 


the Palestinian Liberation Organization was motivated 
to commission Ghassan Kanafani to conduct this study 
(though the idea was his) in appreciation of this signifi- 
cant dimension of Zionist production, which has been 
neglected by Arab researchers who have restricted their 
interests to the politics and practices of Zionism. There 
is a strong connection between the politics and literature 
in the Zionist movement, as this book shows. 
Zionist literature subordinated itself to politics. In this 
subordination, which takes the ugliest of forms, literature 
dedicated itself to serving hostile political objectives 
through the expropriation of land, possessions, rights 
and freedom of an innocent people through the most 
grotesque methods including deception, obscurantism 
and the reversal of the facts. This is how Zionist literature 
gained its worldwide audience and its widespread acclaim. 
Indeed, there is hardly a single body of political literature 
that has enjoyed as much commercial and moral promo- 
tion outside of its country of origin. But the reasons for 
such propaganda and its impact lie beyond the scope of 
this book, and must be the subject of another study by 
one of the distinguished researchers at the center who 
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specialize in Zionist media. 

Of the many angles that the literature in question may 
be studied, the author of On Zionist Literature chose to 
trace its history across centuries prior to the appearance 
of the contemporary Zionist cause, and to bring its 
prominent characteristics to light. As such, the author left 
the literature’s secondary characteristics, along with its 
minor nuances, to be dealt with in another study (which 
we hope will be completed before long), the comprehen- 
sion of which will have been facilitated by this first, main 
and more general study. 


- Anis Sayegh, General Director of the Palestine 
Research Center 
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The first time I met any Palestinian person was during a 


student conference in Yugoslavia in 1960. I knew nothing 
then about what had happened to Palestine and the Pal- 
estinian people. When the Palestinian representatives told 
me, I became very angry — why did I and other Danes not 
know? I grew up in an’ intellectual working-class family 
in Copenhagen and my father was active in the Danish 
resistance against the Nazi occupation of Denmark. But 
even the leftwing press didn’t write about what happened 
when the state of Israel was established in May 1948 and 
more than 800,000 Palestinians were driven from their 
homeland by Zionist military forces. It seemed to me 
that the Zionist influence on European media was almost 
total. 

In September 1961, I went ona study trip to Syria and 
Lebanon to visit some of the students from that confer- 
ence in Yugoslavia, and to learn more about the destiny 
of the Palestinian people, the refugees and their cause. It 
became a very important chance for me to get to know 
some of the truth. After two weeks in Damascus, I con- 
tinued my journey to Beirut and a good friend, Ahmed 
Khalifeh, gave me an envelope addressed to his friend, 
the Palestinian journalist Ghassan Kanafani, then one of 
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the editors of the Arabic weekly a/Hurriya (‘Freedom’) 
re paper represented the progressive Arab Nationalist 
eee (ANM) and Ghassan edited its Palestinian 
That is how I was introduced to Ghassan Kanafani 
He was writing an editorial for the paper and asked me na 
the meantime to have a look at a book in English about 
Palestine. After a while we started to talk together about 
his homeland — Palestine. When I asked him to let me 
visit some refugee camps, Ghassan fell silent. “Do you 
think our Palestinian people are animals in a zoo!” he 
angrily told me after a moment, and then he began 53 ex- 
plain — to tell me about his people and his country — how 
on November 29" 1947, the United Nations (contra 
to its own charter four) had partitioned Palestine agai a 
the will of its Arab population (which then made Son 
thirds of the total population and owned more than 90% 
of the land); how in the final voting only one Asian cuaiezs 
try (the Philippines) and two African countries (Liberia 
and South Africa) had voted for partition, and of those 
the former two had been intensively pressured by the 
United States. Thus the colonialist Zionist State of filed 
was forcibly implanted on the threshold of the emergin 
Third World without obtaining the voluntary meogitsl 
of a single Arab, African or Asian state — apart fi 
Apartheid South Africa. Pinned 
And so Ghassan proceeded to tell me about his 
beloved Palestine and how he was forced to leave it in 
1948 together with his parents, five brothers and sisters 
ra other family members. He was born in Acre on April 
9 1936 at the beginning of the Palestinian Arab revolt 
against the Zionist forces and the British Mandatory Au- 
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srity. During the revolt the Palestinian Arabs staged a 
netal strike — maybe the longest in history — that lasted 
if a year. By 1939, when the revolt was put down, 5,032 
tabs had been killed and 14,760 wounded, while 110 
rere hanged by the British authorities. Ghassan told me 
sout Israeli terrorism — how they forced his people to 
ve. His hometown, Acre had been allotted, according 
to the United Nations’ partition plan, to the Arabs. But 
like many other Arab cities and villages it was conquered 


py the Zionist forces and its inhabitants were driven out 
by physical or psychological force. The Arabs of Palestine 
“were at that time panic-stricken after the massacre of the 
peaceful and unarmed village, Deit Yassin on 9" April 


1948. In an eyewitness report the Red Cross representa- 


tive, Jacques de Reynier, related how 254 women, children 


and old men were deliberately and cold-bloodedly butch- 


ered and many of their bodies thrown down a well by the 


Zionist terrorist groups — the Irgun and the Stern Gang. 


~ Ghassan’s family left Acre shortly before May 15" 1948; 
_ by that date 800,000 Arabs had fled the Zionist terror. 


And the Arabs continued to flee, the women and children 


first of all — the men stayed to defend the towns and 


villages. Soon, Jaffa, Lydda, Haifa etc., were “cleaned” 
of their Arab population (the word is Yigael Allon’s, the 
Palmach commander responsible for these atrocities). 
When Ghassan’s family was expelled from Palestine 
they left empty-handed. His father chose to stay in a small 
Lebanese village, Ghazieh, near the border. Later on, 
the whole family moved to a mountain village in Syria. 
Life there was very hard. Ghassan’s father was a lawyer 
and later had a chance to move to Damascus with the 
family, and Ghassan and his eldest brother began to work 
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in order to earn a little to support their family of eight 
and the eight other relatives who were living with them. 
After a while they both continued their studies at night 
school, working during the day. At that time, Ghassan 
was thirteen years old. 

After passing his Brevet qualification at sixteen, 
Ghassan began to teach at an UNRWA school (United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, the UN’s agency for 
Palestinian refugees). Before joining the school, Ghassan 
had been working as an apprentice at a printing press in 
Damascus, and in 1955 he was asked by the ANM to work 
partly as an editor for their paper a/-Ra/ and partly in the 
printing of it. He became a member of the ANM that 
same year. The following year he joined his sister Fayzeh 
and brother Ghazi in Kuwait. The three of them sent 
most of their salaries back to the family in Damascus. His 
father now had a monthly income with which to support 
the rest of the family; meanwhile he obtained permission 
to practice as an advocate in Damascus, where most of 
his clients were Palestinians and very poor. 

During the following six years in Kuwait, Ghassan 
continued his political work. He was teaching art and 
sport, and in fact those years proved to be a very import- 
ant part of his life. All his spare time was spent painting, 
writing and reading — mainly political works: Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and others. In 1960, Dr. George Habash 
convinced Ghassan to leave Kuwait for Beirut in order to 
work on a/-Hurriyah. 

From the first day I met Ghassan I felt I was confront- 
ed with an exceptional human being. Our relationship 
developed through the Palestinian cause into a personal 
relationship. In spite of an insecure situation — as a Pal- 
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inian, Ghassan had neither passport nor work permit, 
ae had tio money, and worst of all he suffered from an 
sncutable illness, diabetes — we soon realized that only 
would be able to separate us. 
cs graduated as a teacher in Early Childhood Edu- 
‘cation from the teacher training college in Copenhagen in 
4956, so I was able to take up a job in an Arabic/English 
“kindergarten in Beirut when I decided to postpone my 
“return to Denmark. Two months after my arrival in 
q Lebanon we got married — neither of us ever regretted 
it. Like most other Palestinians we had our difficulties, 
~ economically and otherwise. In January 1962, when va 
4 political situation was particularly unstable, Ghassan ha 
to remain hidden at home for more than a month be- 
cause of his lack of official papers. During this period, he 
wrote the novel Men in the Sun, which later became known 
throughout the Arab world, and he dedicated it to me. 
Ghassan translated all his novels and stories for me 
while writing them, and I became acquainted with his 
political writing as well. His compulsion to write was 
unlimited — it was as if he contained a fountainhead of 
words and ideas from which he wanted to fill page after 
page about Palestine, his country, and his people. He 
was always busy, working as if death was just around the 
corner. Ghassan was a painter and designer as well. One 
of his paintings from that period depicts man crucified 
eis 

i ied greatly influenced by Ghassan’s ideas, but he 
never tried to impose them on me. The same went for 
our foreign friends, among them several journalists who 
visited us at home and discovered the Palestinian cause 
through him. Many of them later took up the problem in 
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their own countries. My relationship with Ghassan’s fam- 
ily became very close; from the beginning they welcomed 
= with all their hospitality and warmth and I came to 
ove them dearly. Our married life was based on trust. 
respect, and love, and so it was always significant as: 
post strong. Our first child, a boy, was born osont: 

Pinto tibet —it means Victor — was named after his 

; Ghassan was now busier than ever 
involved in his work. He was by this Do nats oa 
a writer and journalist, and in 1963 he was offered the 
post of editor-in-chief of a new daily, a~Muharrir, which 
represented the Nasserite and progressive fetecs The 
paper soon became the second daily in Sidlonleci and 
was also widely distributed to other Arab countries. He 
worked for five years with a/Muharrir, at the same sie 
publishing the weekly supplement Fa/astin, which repre- 
sented the Palestinian branch of the ANM met dealt bith 
Palestinian affairs specifically. 

During 1963-1964, the ANM was on the way to scien- 
tific socialism and in 1964 it decided to prepare for armed 
struggle in Palestine. In 1965, Ghassan was officiall 
invited to China and India, where he met the tae 
Foreign Minister, Cheng Lee, the Indian Prime Minister, 
Shastri, and other political leaders in those two srontbien 
He discussed the Palestinian problem with them and nen 
no doubt greatly influenced by this trip. After his second 
trip to China — where he participated in the Afro-Asian 
Writers’ Conference — four-year-old Fayez gained a beau- 
tiful baby sister. We called her Laila, after the heroine in 
one of the most famous stories of Arab folklore; Laila 
is also a Scandinavian name, common among thie Sami 
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eople who live on the lands north of the Arctic Circle. 
Ghassan adored his children and often wrote about 
I em. Even though his time with us was limited, he 
used to play with them frequently and would teach them 
many things. Fayez and Laila loved to work with him in 
our small garden. He seldom lost his temper and never 
hit them. His enjoyment of their company extended to 
‘include their friends — he would often cart them all off to 
the cinema or join in their games at home. 
q We both enjoyed seeing out family and friends in our 
home or visiting them in theirs. We would all enjoy nice 
food, and some of us a good drink, and tell jokes about 
life and the general situation, even when things were very 
"pad. In general, Arabs love to tell jokes even during very 
difficult times — joking and laughing becomes a kind of 
natural therapy or medicine to keep us going. Ghassan 
himself had a wonderful sense of humor and sarcasm, 
which often appeared in his discussions with journalists. 
Ghassan and I also loved singing and dancing and some- 
times we would go out with a group of good friends for 
dinner and dance. 

The summer of 1964 I traveled back to Copenhagen 
for the first time since I left my family in 1961. Ghassan 
and Fayez joined me and I introduced them to our family 
and friends. We spent a wonderful time together. My par- 
ents and two brothers even arranged a second wedding 
party for us and invited our Danish extended family and 
many friends. It became a very nice evening with speech- 
es, songs and dances. Ghassan even taught the guests the 
Palestinian / Lebanese folkdance, the Dabke, and he gave 
a very nice speech of thanks to my family. 

During the following weeks, Ghassan met with 
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politicians, journalists, artists, school teachers and rep- 
resentatives of labor unions and other persons, mainly 
from the left-wing parties and those who had been active 
in the Danish resistance movement’s struggle against 
the German occupation of Denmark during the Sec- 
ond World War. He discussed with them the problems 
of the Palestinian people from the time of the British 
Mandate in Palestine to the expulsion of the majority of 
the Palestinians from their homeland by terrorist military 
forces before and after the Zionist state of Israel was 
established in Palestine in May 1948. He also discussed 
with them the role of the Danish media in informing the 
population of Denmark about the history of Palestine 
and the rights of the Palestinian people to return to their 
homeland, and to combat the almost total domination 
of the Zionist propaganda on the media. These meetings 
were very important and some of the participants later 
visited Lebanon and Palestine and kept in contact with 
Ghassan. 

Ghassan had been collecting books for his study, 
On Zionist Literature, over the previous year, but it was 
difficult to access such material in Lebanon as there was 
a general boycott there and in other Arab countries on all 
items related to Israel — including books, newspapers and 
magazines. He therefore asked foreign friends to bring 
such material to him when they visited Lebanon. After 
our trip to Denmark, he was able to ask some Danish 
friends to help in providing him with the material he 
needed for his research. 

In addition to all his other work and responsibilities 
as editor-in-chief of a/-Muharrir and Fa/astin until late 
1967, then with a/Anwar Daily until 1969 when he estab- 
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Shed the political weekly al-Hadaf — Ghassan wrote a 
sublished several novels and short story collections an 
wen a detective story. He also wrote and published plays 
and satirical articles and he designed several posters and 
llustrations for a/-Hadaf, Ghassan mostly worked on his 
iterary writing at home after returning from his aa? 
istic work in the evenings or on weekends. He enjoye 
rez ting and to express himself in drawing and ee 
and working in clay, which he often did at home x en 
he found the time. Fayez and Laila were willing he oe 
and happy to watch their father painting and ea an 
they would do their own creative work alongside id 
| ‘After his assassination on July 8 1972, a journs 9 
“friend wrote in The Daily Star newspapet 1p Beirut: 
“Ghassan was the commando who never fired a gun. 
_ His weapon was a ballpoint pen and his arena eh aah 
_ pages; and he hurt the enemy more than a column o 


commandos.” 


- Anni Kanafani 
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" The Zionist movement used the weapon of literature in a 
et only matched by its use of politics. Zionist liter- 

~ ature was a crucial and indivisible part of the movement, 

~ which political Zionism! employed extensively not only 

" for its propaganda efforts but for its political and military 

“campaigns as well. 

Tt would not be an exaggeration to assert that literary 


_ Zionism preceded its political counterpart. As soon as 
the literary movement gave rise to political Zionism, the 
latter enlisted it to play its designated role in its colossal 
scheme. And though political Zionism was the product 
of chauvinism and racism, it was literary Zionism that 
first exhibited these characteristics. Indeed, this chauvin- 
istic and racist current, along with the politicization of 
Judaism, were first manifest in literature, as we will see. 
The increasing racist pressures of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries looked to literary Zionism as the 
handbook for a chauvinistic Jewish current that was soon 
to crystallize into a political form. “Zionist literature”? in 
this study refers to all that has been written to serve the 
movement for the Jewish colonization of Palestine either 
directly or otherwise. As such, the term refers to the work 
of Zionist sympathizers, be they Jewish or non-Jewish. 
Naturally, this means that “Zionist literature,” in 
the sense used here, includes that which was written in 
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non-Hebrew languages by non-Jews — and so includes any 
text that operated under the banner of political Zionism 
and served its ends. It also means that we will not commit 
to the history of Zionism’s official establishment at the 
end of the nineteenth century as this study’s point of 
departure, but will instead explore the roots of Zionism 
in literature by tracing them back to their earliest possible 
point. 

This study will therefore regard the establishment 
of political Zionism as a moment of consolidation in 
the movement’s actual history, which was a product of 
its early literary precursors. Zionist literature became a 
critical part of the political movement thereafter as it 
worked deliberately along its directives and predeter- 
mined objectives. We will observe Zionist literature’s dis- 
ciplined march to the rhythm of the political movement 
as it crescendos from novel to novel, and from story to 
story, until a clear and uniform position finally renders 
this literature more of a propagandistic symphony than a 
creative artistic endeavor. 

Of course, this study does not claim that it will cover 
all that could possibly be covered from the many authors, 
novels and stories that embodied literary Zionism. Such 
a task would exceed the capacity of a single volume and 
author. The topic is, in any case, a peculiar one, due to 
the nature of Jewish history and diaspora. This literature 
spans an untold number of writings in an uncountable 
number of languages across long and indeterminate 
periods of time. To deal with this complexity, this study 
selected the most prominent works of literary Zionism 

— ort what may be regarded as emblematic of its essence. 
It also attempted to cover the geographical areas that are 
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, ioni of 
nost pertinent to the Zionist cause, as well as nent 
m Biss while its timeframe extends to the perio : t 

| i i this 
nost influenced these issues. The main purpose © 


irv is to shed new light on an essential but yet to 


ye recognized aspect of the infernal machinations of the 


ionist movement. lewis a 
"The experience of Zionist literature may be hist 


y unprecedented in its instrumentalization of oe 
all its forms, through which it carried out an me ay 
| process of disinformation which eventually ee . 
‘exceedingly dangerous results — chief ai Mi i: - 
"the wholesale indoctrination of humanity fe stoi 
"are ostensibly tools of enlightenment and trut te a 
media campaign is therefore not a mere passing falc, 


: iking deep into 
4 cll-trodden terrain, striking 
is conquest upon w f an audience that has long been 


the consciousness 0 rs 
deceived. To comprehend this process, we must ee 
edge the role that Zionist literature has surrept y 


layed to serve political Zionism’s illegitimate Se 
; Many questions come to mind, and answering the 
remains a pressing need: 
* What did a book like Daniel Deronda accomplish to 


iv’s most import- 
prompt Israel to name one of Tel Aviv’s m p 


ant roads after its author within days of establishing 


the state in 1948? 
* What did The Wondrous Tale of Alroy accomplish to 


t ft 


id the tale of the Wandering 
* How, why and when did the Hahei 


Jew change from a symbol of persecu 
racial supremacy? 
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° What was the function of Shakespeare’s Shylock in 
the history of literary Zionism? 


fot ts was the basis upon which a novel like Exodus 
€came nearly the singular source for all kinds of 


Western readers to 
understand the events 
Middle East>4 Pinte: 


* How did post-1948 Zionist novels falsify history, 
erase the facts and steer their Western audience ip 
Support an unjust cause? 


¢ Why did the Nobel Prize committee award a 
Feactionary and chauvinistic author in 1966, whose 
writings lack all of the requisite literary standards? 


* Is it a coincidence that the phrases employed in 
Western Political commentary resemble, almost ver- 
batim, those of Zionist novels? 


* Was the Western press’s reaction to the Israeli ag- 
gtession of 19675 a merely superficial phenomenon? 
Or was it a logical outcome of a longstanding exercise 
= tna disinformation via the Zionist literary and 
arustic apparatus, which laid th 

nit € groundwork for such 


° Why does the Western reader accept the same racist 
and fascist positions in Zionist novels that are deemed 
to be contemptible when taken by non-Jews? 


Such questions can only be answered by tracing the de- 
velopment of literary Zionism of Past and present across 
various locales. This is an attempt to expose a most 
Srotesque and wide-ranging Process of cultural disinfor- 
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ation, which serves illegitimate political and military 
ids, and has largely succeeded in justifying those ends 
) large numbers of people, having encompassed them 
inder a virtually impenetrable shield. 

This study does its utmost to avoid two pitfalls, which 
ire necessarily present under the current conditions: 


1. Avoid drawing a broad conclusion from a single 
source, regarding a partial position as evidence of an 
existing phenomenon, or to make much of what is 
cursory. The study therefore tries to find the common 
thread that runs across the largest possible number of 
available sources. 


2. Avoid letting its involvement in the struggle 
cause it to neglect the requisite level of objectivity. 


Naturally, being mindful of such pitfalls does not prove 

having avoided them altogether. This is only to indicate 

that such caution has accompanied the study’s conduct. 

___ Another point must be made. This study has cited many 

_ examples of Zionist literature’s positions on a variety 

of topics of historical, political and ethical significance. 

These positions were not met with detailed refutations 

because their errors are regarded to be self-evident. This 
can be noted in how a given Zionist novel would claim 
that Israelis have treated the Arabs with unparalleled 
gtace; that Arabs are a primitive, barbarous and immoral 
people; that the Crusades were directed against Jews, not 
Arabs; that Arabs possessed nothing in Palestine for at 
least five centuries; that the Israeli soldier is the most 
moral and militarily capable fighter in the entire world; 
that ordinary Arab citizens regard Jews to be a source of 
salvation; that, had it not been for their feudalist masters, 
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the Arabs would have cooperated with the Zionists 
When the study references such texts, it does not seater 
itself with discussing or responding to such claims, per 
se. That task is left to be settled in scores of bistivical ed 
political volumes, in addition to one’s lived experien 
and the events on the ground.° a :: 

Indeed, such references do not appear here to be 
debated but to serve the exigencies of the research. All 
that this study hopes to achieve is to shed new light on 
that exacting principle: know your enemy. 


( 
¥ 


1. Zionism Fights on the Linguistic Front 


The role of the Hebrew language suddenly grew in im- 
portance during the period that preceded and followed 
the birth of political Zionism at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Hebrew broke out of its centuries-long condi- 
tion of being a traditional language of religion and was 
compelled, through various means, to become a national 
language. 
Within just a half a century or so, Hebrew was sub- 
_ jected to extraordinary pressures in order to elevate its 
"status from a language of religious affairs to one that 
prompted an internationally respected institution, such 
as the one that oversees the Nobel Prize, to award its 
1966 prize in literature to an Israeli author who “wrote in 
beautiful Hebrew.” The vehemence that political Zionism 

had displayed on this front can only be matched by its 
complementary struggle against social integration.’ 

‘As the movement struggled to transform Judaism into 
a national bond, it was necessary for it to appeal to He- 
brew because it represented the only possibility through 
which such a bond may be forged. Judaism had ceased 
to be a national bond for nearly two thousand years, and 
had since lacked all the requisites of national cohesion. 
Indeed, there had not been a common sense of geog- 
raphy, civilization, economy, culture or politics among 
the world’s Jews, and there certainly was not an ethnic 
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kinship either. Semitism itself was a negative identity, in 
that it was defined from without. Put differently, it was 
not the Jews who self-identified as Semites but rather 
how (especially European) antisemites defined Jews. 

Thus, language became of utmostimportance. Hebrew 
was subordinated to the movement’s political ends and 
was made, through incremental and constant direction, 
into a justification for the movement’s existence because 
it represented the tenuous link that connects the world’s 
Jews. Because Hebrew actually reflected a religious bond 
and not a national one, Zionism regarded the task of 
changing that to be among its foremost priorities. 

The initiative here belongs to Ahad Ha’am,’ a pioneer 
of Zionism whose articles undermined the remnants of 
the movement for social integration among the Jews of 
Eastern Europe. He heavily employed the phrase “the last 
Jew and the first Hebrew,” which later became a Zionist 
slogan in the cultural field especially. 

The movement also waged a relentless campaign 
against Jews who remained attached to other languages, 
including Yiddish, which is spoken among the Jews of 
Eastern Europe and is a mixture of Hebrew, German 
and Slavic. This remained the case even though David 
Ben-Gurion’ once regarded Yiddish as “a vessel for the 
arts, which was produced by Eastern Jews and Germans, 
and is a language for religious, scientific and political 
studies in Russia, Poland, Lithuania and Latvia.’””* 

Despite the role that Yiddish played in the daily lives 
of Eastern Jews, it became necessary for Zionism to put 
an end to its significance in order to make way for its po- 
litical plans via the Hebrew language.’ We can trace this 
phenomenon through Ahad Ha’am’s slogan of “the last 
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bs ad the first Hebrew” in his Hebrew writings, which 
th Koestler repeated in his novel Thieves in the Night 
the mid-1940s, which proved to bea clear precursor to 
e establishment of Israel. As the novel’s hero, pee 
ut it: “I became a Hebrew because I hated the Yid. : 
“Yael Dayan’ repeated the same directive in Envy i 
ri btened, when the character Ivri says: “you are rete 
yas only a Jew... I left my clothes behind and some of my 
ami y, and found a new God.”* The truth is that Dayan 
seemed to suffer from the same dilemma, because she is 
Jewish and writes about Zionist issues in English —a fact 
that once prompted her to declare that Israelis mira 
her a “national disaster.” Finally, we find Israel to be 
c vetjoyed with Shmuel Yosef Agnon’s Nobel ig 
4966. The truth is that he is not the best Israeli writer. Fe 
“did. however, dedicate his talent to promote the adoption 
of Hebrew as a national language and heaped nae 
istic praise upon it — thereby imbuing his work with an 
‘ Zionist message. mt 
{ ead aan for Zionism, as a fabricated political 
movement, to weaponize language with such vehemence, 
an effort only matched by its hostility to social or oni 
against which it presented itself as an alternative. : eap- 
onizing language in this way sharpened the contra ction 
within the Zionist cause, which wants to we He 
nationalism with religion into a single concept. The wot 
of the Nobel Prize winner Agnon, for example, cannot 
be comprehended by an international audience oer 
it features a complex mélange of religious rituals, on the 
one hand, and a political project on the other. 
Historically, pre-Zionist Hebrew literature was er 
fined almost exclusively to poetry, especially in the Psalms. 
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The language occupied a purely religious position; it was 
“the language of the Jewish spirit ... even during the 
times when Hebrew ceased to be a complete language.”"” 
During times when Hebrew was only the language of 
religion and prayer, and when Jews did not suffer from 
religious, political or racist persecution, they chose to 
use the languages of the societies in which they lived in 
their philosophical, intellectual and literary production. 
Such decisions indicate the natural status of the Hebrew 
language. 

In the period between the ninth and twelfth centuries 
in al-Andalus, for instance, which Jewish historians them- 
selves regard as “a golden era” under Arab rule, Yehuda 
Halevi and Solomon ibn Gabirol produced philosoph- 
ical and intellectual works in Arabic, while, at the same 
time, composing religious poetry in Hebrew. A similar 
process occurred during other times of reprieve in the 
Netherlands, Germany, Italy and the rest of the Western 
countries,'' where Hebrew poetry was similarly confined 
to prayers and other religious rituals. Some of Halevi’s 
poems are suitable for prayers, while others are not; but 
most ate replete with religious sentiments.’ 

We take Yehuda Halevi as a case study in this regard 
because he lived during “the golden age” in al-Andalus, 
where he was far removed from the environment of fear 
and persecution that prevailed elsewhere. He was born 
in 1086 and lived in al-Andalus, after which he traveled 
to Palestine for religious reasons where he died in 1140. 
Halevi fully mastered the Arabic language alongside 
Hebrew, according to the Jewish German poet Heinrich 

Heine.’ Yet he used Hebrew in religious poetry only and 
did not use it in his intellectual work at all — much like his 
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Bijewish poet and intellectual Solomon ibn Gabirol, 
of wee that the connection between Jews 

nd ew had always been non-national in nature. 
task of the Hebrew language was to assianja:the 
culation of religious ideas and interpretation” ae 
e dawn of Jewish history."* Though the practice . 
iting in other languages was a natural custom, this 0 
irse does not mean that Jews were not proud of the 
nguage. They have always been so, but such pride we 
Iways associated with the language's sacted function. 

is sort of pride is evident in Halevi’s decision to “3 
sct Arabic — ie., the language of the society in ~ 
he lived — to write his tome in defense of Judaism _— 
al-Hijja wal Dalil fi Nusrat al-Din al-Dhalil (or: sari 
of Refutation and Proof on pais of - Misguided Religion), 
which i wn in Jewish circles as Kuxar ae 
cies therefore, utilized this religious 
phenomenon for political ends that have nothing to 
do with the religion, singling out the land of et 
from all the offers on the table at the time to — . 
a national homeland. Hebrew was the language © e 
Old Testament and represented the spiritual re to 
the promised land. Zionism exploited these facts for its 
eee status of Hebrew underwent a complete 
transformation. The Zionist movement threw its entire 
weight behind the claim that there existed national >i 
notations to Jewish pride “in the language of the sacte 
religion only.” Thus, dubious and illogical new position: 
arose from the politicization of the Hebrew pid 
which became “the chest key that contains the mos 
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valuable of prizes”! because “the Old Testament is 
humanity’s most effective medicine.”"’ The lobbying and 
disinformation efforts pressed on, the revisionist account 
of which went on to claim that Hebrew did not only 
manage to survive for centuries because it was a language 
of rituals, but because it represented a state, of sorts.'* 
The situation continued to escalate at an alarming rate 
through the deliberate distortion of the facts. As part of 
the cultural movement that was fabricated to facilitate 
conquest, Menachem Ribalow added that “[Palestine] 
lived in the heart of the Jew through poetic imagery... 
this is what was present in the Psalms, and what became 
the Jew’s daily bread.” This hypothesis became an 
avenue for political Zionism’s falsifications, whereby a 
language of religious affairs was made to bear an even 
heavier burden beyond any logic. Suddenly, religious 
rituals themselves were turned into catalysts of a political 
cause. According to this narrative, Jews 


have never ceased to believe, across the generations, 
that this language will be reborn... for them, Hebrew 
was not merely the language of the past, but of the 
future; the language of rebirth; the language that en- 
ables the Jewish people to remain as a single people.”” 


Such political instrumentalization of a traditional reli- 
gious matter (which never meant what Goldberg wanted 
it to mean) forgets that many Jews did not actually know 
Hebrew, and that they uttered Hebrew words during 
their prayers without knowing their meaning,.*! This can 
be noted in how David Bakan, a Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Missouri University, for instance, remembers his 
grandfather, Yitzchak Yosef Rosenstrauch, performing 
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“pravers in memorized Hebrew which he did ok 

isa This indicates the truth of the matter: t . 

; Deituals were not more than religious mysticism © 

oe c brand — and goes against the idea that Hebrew 

a reserved to “[enable] the Jewish people to cae as 

i : e people.” Ben-Gurion himself confirms this when 

q i Shas Hebrew “was the language of ——-, 

ba lived in the hearts because it was the language © 

r . . 2922 

pray oetry and religious literature" 

Mi ibis sions however, that such falsification ce 

L. ted more than mere serene mag i = in 

co to disto 

fo: ww and urgent task. It also servec 

BE eesations of the Jewish character In the wine 

th at was to follow. Turning Hebrew into a nation 

. age changed its literary content as well. si ied 

‘ flected in Jewish literary characters, where a re aie 

character of mystical lore and moral fortitude seem 

. political one — despite being unable to rid himself o 

~ antiquated mythological roots. 

his ee in the character of the Hebrew eed 

j distorted the relationship between emer oe ae fn : 

i inology of /Aha' 

heroes, according to the terminology" anneynet 

iaheti i The classical Jewish chara 
the inheritors of his slogan. cal J 
| i h literature during 
tically disappeared from Jewis 
q al ibe acai that followed the peer 2 
i i i til the birth o 
‘ent Jewish statelet in Palestine un 

Bsnise Swe That hero was epee wine 
n ore, which appeals 

by the “Hebrew character once more, h a 

be legends of the Old Testament — only this en a 

without a god, a predestined fate or spiritual objec i 

Ina ludicrously quixotic manner, the Jewish literary c 

acter now represents absolute power and purity. 
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Reuben Wallenrod explains that “the reason for the 
absence of heroism in Hebrew stories of the Diaspora is 
that the writers found no aim in sight for their characters. 
The old goals had crumbled away and there were no new 
ones to replace them.” This is an analysis that wants 
to ultimately justify the Zionist message by deliberately 
distorting the facts. The Jewish hero was not actually 
absent during the period of wandering. Such a hero did 
exist, but it was articulated in religious terms because He- 
brew literature was confined to religious purposes. What 
Zionism has done, in this context, is instrumentalize that 
character in the political arena by rendering that old my- 
thology in a form that resembles a psychological complex 
rather than a real human being. Merging the religious 
with the political dimensions could not produce a better 
result than what can be found in Exodus, where the hero 
embodies absolute virtue physiologically, psychologically 
and politically — little more than a joke, if critiqued from 
a purely technical point of view. Yet, Wallenrod carries 

on: “today, the fiction of Israel has given us heroes once 
more”*+ — that is, at the expense of the artistic value, 
sincerity and legitimacy of the work. 

All of the above summarizes the details, which will 
be discussed in the coming pages, of Zionist literature’s 
positions on the land of Palestine, along with race and 
religion (which are often amalgamated into a single con- 
cept), and its opposition to social integration into other 
societies. These questions will test Zionist literature’s 
message, the results of which resemble a farce, as we will 
see. This is a literature that claims to be opposed to racist 
oppression while representing a contemporary example 
of yet another brand of it from the opposite direction. 
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Sicisn deals with this contradiction in a fraudulent 
annet. On the one hand, it views the world’s growing 
onsciousness of human rights as the catalyst that 
ged the religious character fof the Jews], which for 
y generations had manifested itself through prayer 
& pleading to metaphysical powers; fuaeil Jewish fen 
it y| took a political and national character instead. But 
‘on the other hand, the world’s growing consciousness is 
» force that actually pushes toward the social integration 
of its communities and not toward fabricating tenuous 
‘fationalisms. Indeed, never in the history of the world 
hhas religious tolerance ever turned a religion into a 
nationalism. The opposite is the case, because such toler- 
“ance allows religious minorities to attain citizenship rights 
“in the nations in which they reside. 

‘The truth is that the Jewish experience did not cme 
"on its own, nor did it change as a result of the world’s 
_ increasing consciousness of its rights. Rather it was er 
" pelled to change, almost by force, which affected not o ; y 
~ how Jews view other peoples, but also how other peoples 
_ view Judaism as a religion. Even before its official birth, 
the Zionist movement constantly resisted the calls for 
| integration, as championed by some Jews during times 
of reprieve. This situation yielded grave consequences, 
which will be reflected in Zionist literary production, as 
we will see. 


— 


2. The Birth of Zionist Literature 


Zionism — ie., the Jewish political movement targeting 
Palestine — was not born at the conference in Basel on 
August 29" 1897.’ This event was nothing more than a 
public crowning of a series of lobbying efforts, in which 
Zionist literature had played a fundamental role. While it 
is true that the end of the nineteenth century witnessed 
the official birth of political Zionism, its literary coun- 
terpart preceded that period. It was the latter that pro- 
duced the material that ultimately comprised intellectual 
Zionism, as per the writings of Moses Hess, Leon Pin- 
sker, Nahum Sokolow, Ahad Ha’am, Theodor Herzl and 
others. 

A few initial observations are worth making. The 
pinnacle of Zionist literary production was reached at a 
time when Jews attained citizenship rights in their coun- 
tries of residence. Crucially, this was also precisely the 
period during which the ideas that would later represent 
the bedrock of Zionism were developed. This seems 
like a strange development that contradicts the received 
wisdom, which holds that it was anti-Jewish oppression 
that drove Jews toward adopting a sense of superiority, 
whereby a political rediscovery of “the promised land” 
becomes a vehicle for self-reliance, salvation and recla- 
mation of dignity. But studying Zionist literature, overall 
shows that the complete opposite was true. Indeed, the 
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best (and most original) works of Jewish literary produc- 
tion originated — within the framework of the Jewish di- 
spora — during times of reprieve. 

- During periods when Jews enjoyed an almost com- 
plete sense of freedom, which extended for several cen- 
turies (i.c., 175-1038), the most significant Jewish names 
gained prominence in the intellectual and religious fields. 
[his was the period when Jews achieved what they regard 
‘to be the completion of the field of theological codifi- 
cation that continues to feature in contemporary Jewish 
life. Yet, this was also a time when Jews completed the 
‘writing of the Talmud —a book containing bloody vio- 
lence, hatred and extremism — and when the idea of “the 
“return to the promised land” spread for the first time, if 
on religious grounds. 

The Jews experienced their “golden age” under Arab 
tule in al-Andalus. During this time Yehuda Halevi pro- 
duced his religious poetry, which Jews regard as among 
the finest in their literary history as well as his tome, 
which came to be regarded as a landmark religious work 
(i.e., Kuzari) It was also during this era, under Arab rule 
in al-Andalus, Morocco and Egypt, that Jews attained 
their full rights. This was when Sa’adiah ben Yosef Gaon 
(892-1103) made his Talmudic and philosophical contri- 
bution and produced the first Arabic translation of the 
Old Testament in Egypt. It was when Isaac al-Fasi (1012- 
1103) wrote his philosophical work in Arabic and when 
Moses ben Maimon (known in the West as Maimonides), 
who is considered a prominent figure in Judaic history, 
produced his religious and philosophical works. One may 
also recount the number of prominent Jewish names that 
established the foundations of Judaic thought during 
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times of reprieve, such as Hasdai ibn Shaprut (961), Sam- 
uel ha-Nagid (Solomon ibn Gabirol’s mentor) and others. 
When the Islamic state was extended to the east during 
the middle of the seventh century, Islam acknowledged 
Judaism and granted the Jews all the rights they had en- 
joyed under the most tolerant Persian states.’ Jews in 
these places produced advanced religious, philosophical 
and literary studies at a time when their Western Europe- 
an counterparts experienced sheer intellectual impotence 
during the oppressive period of the Middle Ages. When 
a few names did become prominent during periods of 
oppression, their work did not represent more than ex- 
tensions of what had already been produced during pe- 
riods of reprieve and tolerance. The Jews of Spain and 
southern France, who experienced a period of oppres- 
sion following the Arab retreat from al-Andalus, followed 
Maimonides’s thought and extended it. The same dynam- 
ic can be observed in the period of oppression that fol- 
lowed Rashi’s interpretation of the Talmud in the sec- 
ond half of the twelfth century, after which it remained a 
point of reference.* 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century, the world’s 
Jews could not have found a safer and more tolerant place 
than Constantinople. Before long, 30,000 Jews who had 
fled the oppression in Europe arrived there “after nearly 
a thousand years.”® The Jewish cultural center in Palestine 
was reinvigorated thanks to the tolerance of the rulers 
of Constantinople, through which those fleeing Eastern 
and Central Europe found their way to Safad, where they 
established a productive center for studies that produced 
the likes of Joseph Karo (1488) and Isaac Luria (1532). 

During this period Poland also became a Jewish cul- 
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‘a center, thanks to the improvement of the conditions 
the Jewish population there. It supported the religious 
wish culture of Germany,’ where a wave sp ented 
vas underway. But due to what is known as “the Cossac 
sassacres.” Poland ceased to be such a center for Jews 
3d was displaced by the Netherlands due to tts tolerant 
avironment. This, after all, was where Baruch ee 
(1632-1677) produced his excellent works, along 7 
Menasseh ben Israel (1 604-1657) whose religious and lit- 
etary work exhibited early signs of originality. ; 

| The eighteenth century was a special time of oe 
“for the Jewish population of Germany, thanks to the - 
bee opment of the outlook of its Christian intellectu $, 
® by Christian Wolff, as well as the novelist and so 
‘tian Jacques Bastani who wrote the famous play Nathan 


the improvement of the social and at oe 
of the German Jewish community. et, this situation 
q provoked a reaction against assimilation and social oie 
9 tion. This can be noted in how Moses eae S 
(1729-1786) translation of the Jewish Bible’ into pina 
” was received. The translation was intended as an po 
to “help the Jewish community to assimilate into : 
man society,” but it failed due to a ferocious campaign y 
racists who refused to be regarded as equal to other _ 
ples.'” Under such pressure Mendelssohn's translation fe) 
the Old Testament did not lead to the desired outcome, 
but drew new Jewish readers toward German literary nia 
cles instead of the dissemination of the Old Testamen 
(in German) among Jews.'! The subsequent chauvinism 
turned Mendelssohn into a champion of the very cause 


he sought to fight.'” 
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: On October 27" 1791, the French National Assem- 
: y granted unconditional rights to the Jewish citizens of 
ee The phenomenon spread to Western and Central 
urope. But instead of nurturing the drive for social in 
posi the power represented by a class of Jews with 
sian economic and financial privileges was, to a large 
re used = exert pressure in the opposite direction 
— that is, in the direction of racism and i 
; extremism. The 
empowerment of Jewish communiti 
it ties was confront- 
: by on privileged class on flimsy religious and ne 
e sa " This led toa critical development in Jewish 
pa = it split the spiritual and civil authorities in the 
. es communities into a religious order and another 
on e up of a socio-economically privileged class, which 
dvanced a Jewish supremacist position — often li 
gious grounds. nel 
. 8 a — a reformist school was established 
y as a result of the fierce battle b 
eS : ie etween the 
by se in which old religious texts were revisited. 
pens He oe Sate of Samson Raphael Hirsch 
( -1888) discusse modernizing Judaism th 
oS European culture. But such i 
ways confronted by an opposin 
g camp that was repre- 
sented, to some de i orn 
ted, gree, by Abraham Gei 
> $0 ger. It was al 
re this time that Israel Held Scheimer established the 
; rt odox Institute for Religious Studies in Berlin, before 
n antisemitic wave developed there toward ities d 
the nineteenth century. ry 
The Jewish communitie 
s of Eastern Euro j 
: eo of relative freedom between the aed re 
ae , which gave tise to what Jews call Haska/ah (or en- 
ghtenment) and reinvigorated Hebrew literature in Po- 
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dand Russia. And in the second half of the nineteenth 
atury the conditions of Jewish communities improved 
England, leading to an increase in Jewish cultural pro- 
iction which took on a racist character at the hands of 
4¢ socio-economically privileged Jewish class, as we will 


| The fact, then, is that oppression was not what gave 
se to the Zionist movement, the opposite seems to be 
closer to the truth. Times of reprieve could have served 
‘as openings for integration, but such opportunities were 
spurned by a specific class of Jews on racist and chauvin- 
istic grounds. It is sttiking how the roles of the oppres- 
“sor and the oppressed were reversed, in these cases. The 
tacist Jewish position was mostly represented by Jewish 
men who enjoyed special privileges at the expense of the 
_ oppressed Jewish minorities: “Jewish history proves that 
” the creative periods of Jewish self-assertion were times 
free from persecution. Virtually all the great Jewish 
- classics, the works which in their sum total represent the 
_ Jewish heritage, originated in times of Jewish prospeti- 
ty and freedom from persecution and oppression.” If 
Jewish heritage, of what Weiss-Rosmarin called “Jewish 
self-assertion,” was established during times of reprieve, 
then calls for such conditions should have been the mes- 
sage of the Zionist movement. But the movement took 
the opposite position — for racist purposes — by claiming 
Jewish superiority and refusing to integrate, which in turn 
always contributed to undermining the prospects of co- 
existence. Consequently, these positions not only refute 
the recurring claim in Zionist literature that Israel was a 
part of the response to oppression, but also reveals the 
reason behind the bind in which the Zionist novelist con- 


——————— 
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sinc finds himself: to feel a constant need to “justify 
Israel” — and to adopt racist positions toward that ne 
’ Such racism has a long history. It represented a nn - 
ative response to the Jewish question, which it never : 
tended to resolve. The oppressed Jewish communities 
were confronted with two mutually exclusive possibilities: 
to either endure the pain of the struggle for equality peal 
— integration, or to cling to claims of superiority and 
—— ve abn es with the latter being a mere 
rin on of the same racist ideology that persecuted the 
Jewish history has witnessed appeals for integration 
through its struggle for full civil rights, as much as it 
eth nore for racism behind the guise of the myth of 
God’s chosen people.” But the Zionist orice man- 
aged to besiege and obliterate the proponents of integr: 
tion thanks to its limitless resources, establishin: . its 
~ * negative Judaism at the heart of which lies a er 
: ennai which would be exploited to the furthest 
No one has the right to demand that Jews be martyrs 
of human stupidity. But the conditions of the modern 
age have widened the scope of human rights and enlight 
ened the world’s collective consciousness. Had Zioni 
employed its effective methods and limitless sidoteduea 
a positive manner, it would have achieved for the Jews 
a status similar to that which they enjoy in the United 
—— example, the social integration into which Na- 
vere oldmann regarded to be a “Jewish obligation” in 
: Hebrew literature was, indeed, by and large a religious 
terature. Religious sentiments, as they appeared in an- 
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it texts, may seem to be extremist and chauvinistic 
sertain contexts. This may not seem reprehensible, if 
toricized. What is truly reprehensible, however, is the 
tr entalization of a bygone era’s claims of excep- 
nalism — which do not fundamentally carry a univocal 
eaning — to serve a political Zionist objective, and to 
seticulously search for whatever seems to be conducive 
that purpose in ways that could not have possibly oc- 
eurred to the original authors. 

~ Contemporary Zionist studies on Hebrew literature 
are fixated on Maimonides’s will to his son, where he 
wrote: “My son, I know the sin I have sinned against my 
people and I pray to God that I may be found worthy to 
teturn the stolen article to its tightful owners and to trans- 
ate my books into the sacred tongue.”’> Zionists deem 
‘this document as supportive of their case, regardless of 
"the content of the rest of Maimonides’s work and the cir- 
i cumstances that made it possible. Yehuda Halevi, on the 
other hand, only wrote religious poetry and composed at 
least 700 Psalms for the synagogue. Zionism has worked 
~ hard to politicize his poem My Heart is in the East, where 
he wrote: “Zion lieth beneath the fetter of Edom, and I 
in Arab chains?”!® More ambiguous lines have received a 
similar treatment in My Journey to Zion, which could not 
have possibly been political in intent. 

Zionism dedicated its energies to this front because 
it represented a penetrable point in “the spiritual Jewish 
home.” and a fabricated connecting tissue between reli- 
gion and nationalism. But such negative pressures were 
not restricted to this arena. They also extended to the 
social arena. Just as a racist current confronted Mendels- 
sohn when he translated the Old Testament to German, 


il 
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lest it help integrate the Jews into German society, rac- 
ist Jews organized demonstrations in the Netherlands at 
the end of the eighteenth century when Jews were given 
the same civil liberties socially, religiously and politically 
as the Dutch. The racist current opposed the rights and 
the equality these liberties entailed because “they feared 
that Judaism would suffer from the great freedom of the 
Jews and from their new duties.”'’ But the truth is that 
this was essentially an opposition to opening the door to 
integration. 

The ideas of superiority and distinction have always 
played a role in preventing assimilation. The constant 
lobbying efforts of the racist Jewish current contributed 
to the maturation of this tendency — at the expense of 
another tendency which viewed equality and then social 
integration to be the solution to the question. 

Literature played an important role in serving this 
purpose, whereby the partisans of racism deepened its 
role by insisting on using it as a means to disseminate 
their views. As Heine'* wrote in 1854: “I now see that 
the Greeks were only handsome youths, whilst the Jews 
were always men — powerful, indomitable men...”! The 
promotion of this position would carry on for almost 
exactly a century, eventually giving rise to the infallible 
Jewish character, which Leon Uris took to the extreme in 
Exodus. This occurred not only at the expense of one’s 
ethics, but at the expense of artistic technique as well. 

As we will see, this current increasingly grew in liter- 
ature and carried with it the seeds of Zionism. We will 
likewise detect this current at play in the legend of the 
Wandering Jew, which was removed from its religious 
context, along with its metaphysical relationship with 


ij 
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f , periority and distinction. The character's wandering 
id his concomitant torments came to be regarded A 
ne price of superiority, as Jews “would any 2 
sxment, better Jews with more Jewish hearts. We 


see that constant pressures will render this position as 4 


act — to a degree that would make Sigmund Freud (1856- 


19 39) write a long response to one of his friends, who 
‘asked to be advised on whether to provide his son with 
a Jewish upbringing or to assimilate him into Christian 
schools, in which he says: 


if you do not want your son to grow up as a Jew, you 


4 would deprive him of all irreplaceable sources of vi- 


tality. He would have to struggle as a Jew, and 4s 
would have to cultivate within him every energy he 
would need for that struggle... do not deprive him of 
this characteristic.” 


. . . d 
t Freud himself believed that the Jewish sense of pride an 


superiority was based on the idea of “God’s chosen peo- 


} ple,” which was spread by Moses in ancient times aieOnE 
if . . “* 
_ the Jews.” He also attributed antisemitism to the “envy 


with which ancient peoples met the Jews - because Jesus 
was born among them.” This belief, in addition to nen 
entirely devoid of an analytical basis, does not ov os 
the reasons for the Jewish sense of superiority. Freu 
circles around it until he reaches a complete confession: 
“Moses created a character for Jews when he gave sar : 
religion that gave them confidence to such a degree ss 
they came to believe to be superior to all pied ey a 
They survived as a result of this superiority. e ca 


i ing “ this 
note that Freud here insisted on saying “4 result of 
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superiority” rather than “a result of their feeling of su- 
petiority.” What undergirds such an articulation will turn 
that Jewish ability “to survive” into an ability to violent! 
invade — i.e., armed with such claims of superiority. : 
There was a certain racist current, then, that pushed 
towards a negative Judaism and inverted the same racist 
ideology that Persecuted the Jews, while silencin other 
Jewish voices that were actually interested in saeidiets 
the Jewish question through a civil rights struggle decial 
integration and a separation between Judaism anid “Jew- 
ish nationalism.” Zionism ultimately employed its vast 
resources for the domination of Zionist literature, which 
was expressed in the evolution of the Jewish literary fig- 
ure since the nineteenth century up to the present i 
ment. The character started as the (Davidian) religious 
figure then moved to the Shylockian character, after 
which we find the doubter, followed by the rea 
the conqueror, and finally the political David who ther 
resembles a psychological complex: a figure of absolute 
Powet, virtue and infallibility, before whom the entire 
world appears like the ghost of Goliath. 


litical Zionism 


‘the conditions of European Jews saw an improvement 
it the start of the nineteenth century. We can say that this 
mprovement was consistent and progressive, despite the 
spisodic relapses that may be regarded as secondary in an 
therwise upward trajectory. By 1806, Napoleon Bona- 
parte planted the seed of the idea of equality in France 
_and the parts of Europe that he managed to reach. Soon 
the idea spread further and was put into practice, at least 
"partially. It was also during this period, in 1811, that the 
_ teformist Jewish movement was established in Germany. 
Influenced by the ideas that Bonaparte had spread, the 
movement called for the promotion of Judaism as a 
_ teligion and a culture in line with the times. 

Between 1815 and 1855, the Hebrew language enjoyed 
a new lease of life in Eastern Europe where language 
schools were established for that very purpose. And in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, large numbers 
of Jews migrated to Western Europe and the United 
States where they achieved a degree of relative privilege 
(especially in England). This phenomenon was reflected 
clearly in the ebbs and flows of Jewish literary production 
in that period. 

While opportunities for social integration and assim- 
ilation were increasing, we can nevertheless note a rising 
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chauvinisti i 
z sho Uc current among Soclo-economically privileged 
wish citcles. The constant stream of Zionist literature 


broke into the mainstream by the century’s end, leading 
up to the consolidation of political Zionism at th F ie 
Zionist Congress in Basel in 1897, : 
During this period the Jewish hero began to take on 
new shape in European literature, articulating the Jewi h 
question as an existential one. Nonetheless sheserinin 
Pressure was Pushing toward framing thi: matter aa : 
national question. The world’s increasingly enlighten ‘ 
consciousness created an Opportunity to revisit a i 
ish question on an objective basis. But what happe ed 
was the opposite. At the beginning of the ri 


nee the superior and infallible hero. We will observe 
this current more clearly when studying the character of 


paved the way for lit “ nae 
tiny.” The Wander en ot the political Jewish des- 
i Jew was thus transformed from a 
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abol of religious persecution to a political adventurer 
th the right to question God himself and prove to him 
amental immorality of his persecution.’ 
In light of the increasing civil liberties that were 
forded to Jewish communities, as well as the oppor- 
nities for social integration, the chauvinistic and racist 
ur nt pushed toward political Zionism. The increasing 
fluence of the socio-economically privileged section 
9f these communities was thus instrumentalized toward 
that political end. English literature is a perfect and com- 
srehensive case in point. At the start of the nineteenth 
century, the Jewish population in the British Isles did not 
exceed 8,000 and their conditions were not characterized 
by privilege of any sort. Their relationship with British 
Society was nevertheless better than their European 
‘counterparts in their respective states. During the first 
half of the century, the position of the Jewish character 
changed slightly in English literature and the few cases 
_ that contradict this trend were exceptions that do not 
refute it. 

Only after noting this phenomenon can one under- 
stand the extreme hostility with which Maria Edgeworth’s 
novel Harrington (published in 1817) was met. It was 
perceived that its representation of Jewish characters 
broke the traditional and once-prevalent mold in English 
literature. This novel was, in the opinion of most English 
literary critics, the first to depict a virtuous Jewish charac- 
ter. Harrington was an innovative intervention that reflect- 
ed an increasingly enlightened global consciousness that 
rejected racism. It retains a special importance for that 
reason. But within sixteen years of the novel’s publica- 
tion, the English and Jewish Benjamin Disraeli wrote The 
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on Tale of Alrey,’ which attacked Harrington's Jewish 
“n or amahetnn way for social integration. Disraeli’s 
, On the other hand Proposed a viol 
i ent brand of 
pate that would come to represent the other side a 
t pg Hitlerian coin a century later. 
€ second part of the nineteenth i 
t century wit 
key developments In the form of a tich stds eat 
ee that explored the Jewish character on human- 
a c terms, according to which the Shylockian character 
at once dominated English literature for centuries was 


bee owen: was taking place against this backdrop in the 
= Jewish community, which was beginning to enjoy 
re and €conomic advancement thanks to the stream 
of migration from abroad, accompanied by migration 
ba London specifically. We may regard the middle of the 
ae Heng 8 turning point. In 1858, Lionel de 
Ccame the first Jewish member of Briti 

. . . . sii bh 
nage oe vain The tise of de Rothschild idle 

asing Jewish influence. It was follow, 

: ed b 

precedent, as London had its first Jewish mi Sates 
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round the same time, Benjamin Disraeli became Prime 
ster twice. By 1900 the Jewish population in Britain 
ed a quarter million, a third of whom lived in Lon- 


_ A concomitant development was taking place. There 
vas a change in the character of the literature that 
liscussed the Jewish question. We will see later that the 
second half of the nineteenth century will bring a final 
turning point toward politicizing the Jewish character in 
t literature. Two notable books can be placed within 
broad framework: the first is the aforementioned 
“novel, Harrington, and the second is Ivanhoe by Sit Walter 
Ps ott, published in 1819. Their significance lies in the fact 
that they employed virtuous Jewish characters at such an 
early period of the history of the English novel. Yet what 
may seem like exceptional circumstances leading to such 
literary developments were actually a natural reflection of 
q the increasing sense of enlightenment and anti-racism on 
3 the part of these novels’ readership. 
_ Despite being the first English novel that portrayed 
its virtuous Jewish characters in a serious manner, and 
despite having critically engaged with antisemitism,* 
Harrington broke Maria Edgeworth’s own mold as well. 
After having depicted Jewish characters along the pre- 
vailing stereotypes of the time, Harringfon represented an 
attempt at redemption on the author’s part.’ About a year 
prior to publication, Edgeworth received an “extremely 
well written letter’ from a Jewish American girl called 
Rachel Mordechai which protested the portrayal of Jew- 
ish characters in the author’s previous novels. 

Although Jewish critics are inclined to believe that this 
letter played an important role in influencing the author, 
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a more objective reading would posit that the writer was 
responding to a growing cultural trend that sought to 
resolve the Jewish question on an anti-racist basis. Jewish 
critics, however, tend to view Harrington as “an apology” 
for a mistake that only came as a result of Jewish pres- 
sure. Such a view robs the author of her agency. A similar 
pattern repeated itself with Ivanhoe (1819), which was seen 
as the first English novel to offer a popular depiction of 
Jews.’ In the 1894 Lefters of Sir Walter Scott,’ on the other 
hand, we find the author to be fixated on denigrating 
the Jews. It seems that Scott’s relationship with them 
was strictly financial, as he frequently marveled at their 
ability to earn such wealth and described them as being 
adept lenders. Other parts of his letters suggest that he 
might have fallen into the hands of Jewish debtors, who 
pursued him relentlessly and enraged him. 

Thus Jewish critics are inclined to suggest that the 
character of Rebecca in Ivanhoe represented an attempt 
at mediation, of sorts, between the author and his Jewish 
debtors. This suggestion lacks an objective basis. Writers 
do not write novels to simply “apologize,” and Ivanhoe, 
whose character Rebecca contradicts the author’s beliefs 
about Jews, could have only been the author’s capitulation 
to an objective social tendency that rejected racism. Yet 
the apology thesis is common among some critics, where 
the matter is taken for granted.’ When such critics fail to 
find such an apology to score a victory for the purported 

Jewish position, the novelist would likely be ignored." 

The chauvinists’ insistence on distorting such signifi- 
cant moments reflects their desire to establish a premise 
for a political Jewish hero that rejects integration as a 
resolution to the Jewish question. Thus, it was necessary 
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) 

invent a Jewish character of a different mold than the 
comantic” ones of Harrington and Ivanhoe. Benjamin Dis- 
eli, himself an English Jewish-born political personality 
f considerable influence and privilege, invented such a 
terary character so blatantly in 1833 as per the requite- 


Sir Walter Scott and Maria Edgeworth brought about 
4 qualitative shift in English literature’s position on Jews 
and affirmed the romantic Jewish characters that Shelley 
and Byron had formulated around the turn of that cen- 
“tury. Disraeli, on the other hand, as a proponent of the 
racist position, served the ambitions of the chauvinistic 
and extremist Jewish circles by transforming the romantic 
“character into a political-national one — thereby delivering 
a blow to the proponents of social integration. — 
Disraeli authored The Wondrous Tale of Alroy in 1833 
before becoming Britain’s Prime Minister. That this novel 
is often overlooked is suspicious enough. The novel is, 
_ in any case, pertinent both in its own right and due to its 
~ consequential impact. Here, Disraeli showcases a Jewish 
~ Zionist hero around half a century before the official 
birth of the Zionist movement in Basel, where he rejects 
any chance for social integration. This is the same racist 
and extremist position that finally meets its downfall 
eighty years later, after it was adopted in its inverted form 
by Adolf Hitler. 

In order to reject the romantic Jewish hero, and along 
with it the idea of social integration, Disraeli had to offer 
an alternative solution which, at this early historical stage 
of Zionism, was stunningly clear: racism. Disraeli took 
the claim of Jewish superiority (which represented a sut- 
vival attribute according to Freud) to its inevitable con- 
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clusion by turning it into a conquering force. Rejecting 
integration necessitated one of two possibilities: to either 
assume a position of inferiority or that of superiority. 
Having rejected integration, Disraeli was compelled to 
choose the racist position. 

The sense of superiority and distinction that sur- 
rounds the Jewish hero in The Wondrous Tale of Alroy was 
crudely racist. Disraeli paints the entire world with the 
same grotesque Hitlerian brush: “race is all... there is 
no other truth.” He insisted that even “what people may 
regard as an individual action is in fact a racial character- 
istic.” Recall that this was a time when opportunities for 
integration were available. Disraeli pushed in the opposite 
direction instead: “in reality, you cannot obliterate a pure 
race, it’s a psychological fact, it’s a simple law of nature.”"’ 
He declares, across pages and pages of this exhilarating 
novel, that “the Hebrew is an unmixed race.’ This novel 
was written and published at a time when Disraeli sat at 
the very top of the politically and economically privileged 
class of Jews, not long after which he ascended to the 
position of Prime Minister, which signified both that the 

Jewish question was on the path toward resolution and 
the extremists’ rejection of it. 

Disraeli said a lot more than he should have in The 
Wondrous Tale of Alroy. Revealing the truth of the racist 
ambitions of the extremist Jews provoked a wide-ranging 
reaction. One critic commented on the novel by pointing 
out that Disraeli was effectively saying that “Jews are or- 
dained on historical and religious grounds to assume the 
moral and intellectual leadership of the universe.” All 
the same, Disraeli steered clear of explicitly declaring Pal- 
estine as a national homeland for the Jews. Nonetheless, 
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mixing of race and religion did target Palestine as . 
siritual center” in an astonishing and peculiar manner. 
In any case, what Disraeli did was more damaging than 
hat he did not do. He introduced a Zionist hero for the 
st time instead of a solely Jewish one.'* Upon publica- 
n, extremist Jews took the opportunity to correct what 
israeli said while highlighting and embellishing what he 
id not say. As part of the widespread discussion in the 
British press, George Eliot'’ expressed her disgust with 
Disraeli’s character of Sidonia and her boasting of her 
ial purity and superiority. 
We will see air that this is the same George 
Eliot who maintained a close relationship with Jewish 
‘extremists, having been inspired to write her lengthy 
Danie! Deronda against The Wondrous Tale of Airy. In that 
“novel, Eliot rejected the sense of racism to which Sidonia 
appealed. The novel also “rectifies” Disraeli’s Zionism by 
regarding Palestine as “a politically expedient means of 
gathering Jews from the Diaspora.” This claim, which 
“has since become ubiquitous, was enshrined here as a 
_ principle of Zionism — ie., that Zionism represents a 
response to racism and antisemitism. It is a position that 
conceals the essence of Zionism, which counters racist 
oppression with racism. 

Daniel Deronda will be discussed later, but let us trace 
the rising tide of Jewish characters in English literature 
for now where a strange phenomenon can be observed. 
In 1856, Charles Reade wrote It is Never Too Late to Mend 
which was not of any special significance, pet se, except 
in that it represented a turning point for Jewish characters 
in the literature. Reade’s hero vacillates between virtue 
and vice, self-importance and triviality and, in clearer 
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terms, between social integration and exceptionalism, as 
though he was preparing himself for an imminent trans- 
formation. Reade’s hero is a man of dignity whose motto 
is “an eye for an eye.” But he is also a mysterious figure 
who denounces people through a Shylockian prism. In 
short, he represents the very turning point that Eliot 
would advance — thanks to Disraeli’s influence — toward 
a racist position. 
Consider the following: a number of prominent 
books were published in 1838 (among others of lesser 
stature) whose Jewish characters fit the Shylockian mold, 
including Odver Twist and Leil/a.’* In 1848, George Eliot 
critiqued the racist premise upon which Disraeli authored 
The Wondrous Tale of Alroy. In 1856, Charles Reade wrote 
his novel whose hero stood bemused between the Jewish 
characters of the day — as in Ivanhoe and Harrington and 
those of The Wondrous Tale of Alroy. Later in 1876, George 
Eliot wrote Daniel Deronda which finally established 
the Jewish Zionist hero in English literature and thus 
contributed to increasing the numbers of pro-Zionist 
publications." 
This crescendo of events was accompanied by anoth- 
er process on the societal level: the Jewish population in 
England increased from 8,000 to a quarter million, as did 
the opportunities for integration along with political and 
economic influence. Daniel Deronda’s hero, Mordecai, rep- 
resents a non-combatant figure, who will take a precisely 
delineated journey and reappear once more in the 1950s 
under the name of Ben Ari in Exodus. Daniel Deronda 
is especially important because it established an actual 
premise for the Jewish Zionist hero in the literature. The 
novel opened the door to a stream of others that fol- 
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d Eliot’s lead in crafting their Jewish characters. As 
, “the Jewish group in Daniel Deronda remain ... the 
st distinguished Jewish names in the English novel to 


Fliot’s accomplishment was that she established a 
st action plan when she made her characters believe 
ntributing to the creation of the future of the 
orld and of the Jewish people.” Het work promoted 
awareness of the value of heritage and tradition jad 
he political significance of “pivoting toward Palestine. 
Mordecai, in this way, became a legendary proselytizer 
_ “a political man” and “social prophet.” He = 
of nothing but the Jewish state, and finds no suitable 
alternatives elsewhere. 
In fact, Mordecai succeeds in doing exactly what 
Sidonia had done in The Wondrous Tale of Alroy in a far 
“more sophisticated manner because the former avoided 
the trappings of Disraeli’s overt racism. some oo 
; employs a ruse, as he skillfully affirms baat the idea o 
God's chosen people actually means that “[the ate a 
“chosen by God for the sake of other people.” But this 
- formal eradication of racist content hectare meaning- 
less as the novel’s events unfold. Its characters’ elaborate 
maneuvers around the pitfall of nat do not save them 
‘+ and its unjustified sense of superiority, 
mente is nreaeetiece Zionism’s political and literary 
appraisal of Daniel Deronda. 


the most important layers that created the English 
legend of the Jew were, in chronological order: . 
theological, the economic, the romantic, and the real- 
istic. To these four, Daniel Deronda added a fifth layer, 
the heroic, and in the three quarters of a century that 
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so — since the appearance of this novel, this 
yer has come ever more to the fore ... [establi hi 
the legend of Israel Reborn.” seis 


ihe more accurate term for “heroic” should be “Zion- 
ist,” with its refusal to be equated with the rest of the 
members of society in which Jews reside. Sol Liptzin’s 
definition of romanticism highlights 


the role of Jewish characters in English literature 
which for a time featured the angelic Jew, an esate 
picturesque figure akin to the gypsy, a saintly sage 
about whom there was a gleam of past glory a 
whose daughter was beautiful, kind, and suffering as 
in the works of Richard Cumberland, Walter Scott 
Byron, Shelley, and others; ‘but none of these estes 
was interested in the future of the Jews.” 


Defining romanticism in such terms serves a purpose 
Liptzin states that romanticism is a “foreign roe nell 
tional form” based on reviving “disguised models that 
belong to ancient times.”* But romanticism was neither 
a foreign representational form nor a disguised reenact- 
ment of ancient ones. Romanticism, rather, rearticulated 
Judaism as a religion and implicitly demanded the end of 
its oppression. But the extremists viewed such a develop- 
pent ft a.tharas to their political objectives, which favored 
m” as an expression of national superiority. 

In any case, what concerns us in Daniel Deronda — 
el a si sige pages — is what critics later dubbed 
ction” of the novel. This was the part that 

Henry James, the critic most specialized in George Eliot’s 

work, described as “at bottom cold” and he 

a total failure.” Frank Raymond Leavis, who wrote ae 
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: atly introduction to the edition of the novel refer- 
d here.’ believed that the Zionist section of the novel 
characterized by an “intelligence about the world of 
time that had enabled George Eliot to forecast how 
passion of nationalism would affect the Jews,” while 
ising the author's “immense capacity for intellectual 
qt »27 Among the most notable features of these 
hapters is their containing “a great deal in the way of 
al lacious proposition and dubious suggestion,” despite 
he fact that many ctitics have questioned “whether the 
whole heavy structure of the Jewish question was not 
yuilt up by the author for the express purpose of giving 
its proper force to this particular stroke.” 

This perspective tries to represent Eliot as if she had 
foreseen ‘a historical inevitability.” The truth is that she 
was expanding and affirming an already existing current 
‘that chauvinistically rejected the viability of social inte- 
gration. Eliot did not foresee anything, as Leavis would 
have us believe. Rather, she merely put herself at the 
“service of an already existing agenda and drew an action 
plan for it. Eliot cast the old Jewish question in Daniel 
Deronda in a new form and turned its main character 
~ Mordecai into a Zionist orator of the first order, as his 
opinions are not a natural outcome of the novel’s series 
of events but are direct declarations and lectures. These 
orations in particular were responsible for the popularity 
of the novel in Zionist circles, as they represented a series 
of publicized replies to efforts at resolving the Jewish 
question and high-profile defenses of such oppositional 
efforts. As such, when Mordecai proceeds to present his 
point of view across tens of pages, he represents the 
propagandistic face of a current that wanted to crown 
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“Jewish superiority” with a nation-state. 

These Parts of the novel, which can only be described 
as Zionist Orations, were those that Henry James regarded 
as. at bottom cold.” These were an Sevpekeitiie? tac 
vention that are not reflected by means of the ines ' 
of the novel, but rather through direct speech. This 4 
also the reason that Prompted some Jewish eet 
to dub Daniel Deronda a “pto-Zionist publication,” If 
another writer had incorporated such an amount of | or. 
tory, their work would certainly be condemned to failure 

Eliot’s literary ability, however, enabled her to salvage the 
novel as such without allowing those prolonged sas 
to obliterate the novel’s artistic value entirely. . 
- In any case, the difference between Sidonia’s racism in 
= Wondrous Tale of Alray and Mordecai’s in Danie/ Deron- 
was not as great as Eliot intended. Any neutral reader 
would easily be able to detect Mordecai’s racist positi 
despite his relative sophistication vis-a-vis Sidonia - 
it is true, as Jehuda-Halevi first said,” 
heart of mankind, if we mean by heart the core of 
affection which binds a trace and its families in dutiful 
love, and the reverence for the human body which 


lifts the needs of our animal life into religion.>° 


that Israel is the 


Once more: 


I say that the effect of our separateness will not be 
completed and have its highest transformation unless 
Our race takes on again the character of a national- 
ity. That is the fulfillment of the teligious trust that 
moulded them intoa people, whose life has made half 
the inspiration of the world. What is it to me that the 


ten tribes are lost untraceably, or that multitudes of 
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re children of Judah have mixed themselves with the 
yentile populations as a river with rivers? Behold our 
opie still! Their skirts spread afar; they are torn and 
oiled and trodden on; but there is a jeweled breast- 
1 te. Let the wealthy men, the monarchs of com- 
merce, the learned in all knowledge, the skillful in all 
atts, the speakers, the political counselors, who carry 
in their veins the Hebrew blood which has maintained 
its vigor in all climates, and the pliancy of the Hebrew 
genius for which difficulty means new device — let 
them say, ‘we will lift up a standard, we will unite in a 
labor hard but glorious like that of Moses and Ezra, a 
labor which shall be a worthy fruit of the long anguish 
whereby our fathers maintained their separateness, 
tefusing the ease of falsehood.” They have wealth 
- enough to redeem the soil from debauched and pau- 
 pered conquerors; they have the skill of the statesman 
~ to devise, the tongue of the orator to persuade. And 
is there no prophet or poet among us to make the 
eats of Christian Europe tingle with shame at the 
hideous obloquy of Christian strife which the Turk 
gazes at as at the fighting of beasts to which he has 
lent an arena? There is store of wisdom among us to 
found a new Jewish polity, grand, simple, just, like the 
old — a republic where there is equality of protection, 
an equality which shone like a star on the forehead 
of our ancient community, and gave it more than the 
brightness of Western freedom amid the despotisms 
of the East. Then our race shall have an organic cen- 
tre, a heart and brain to watch and guide and execute; 
the outraged Jew shall have a defense in the court of 
nations, as the outraged Englishman of America. And 
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the world will gain as Israel gains. For there will be a 
community in the van of the East which carries the 
culture and the sympathies of every great nation in its 
bosom: there will be a land set for a halting-place of 
enmities, a neutral ground for the East as Belgium is 
for the West. Difficulties? I know there are difficulties. 
But let the spirit of sublime achievement move in the 
great among our people, and the work will begin.”! 


This excerpt fully summarizes Mordecai’s Zionism 
and clearly shows that George Eliot did not “foresee” 
anything. She was involved in drawing an action plan to 
convert Jews to Zionism and to exploit the superiority 
complex as much as possible. Theodor Herzl did the same 
about half a century later in his novel The Od New Land, 
which was a precursor to the birth of political Zionism at 
his hands, and which was more sophisticated than Eliot 
— much like how Eliot had been more sophisticated than 
Disraeli — in maneuvering around the racist nature of the 
cause by trying to dress it up in a humanistic garb. 

The mixing of race and religion seems to be at its 
clearest point in Eliot’s text. This practice, as can be 
noted from the excerpt above, confounds two unrelated 
matters. It claims that race is a spiritual bond before leap- 
ing into a discussion about “the national character” — as 
if this triad is perfectly synonymous.** Then comes the 
discussion of anti-Jewish oppression, to which a solution 
by way of a von sequitur is suggested: to assume the role of 
the humanist pioneer in an arena of “beasts” — instead of 
calling for breaking the chains of oppression.” 

During a turning point in the history of European 
Jews, Daniel Deronda was aligned with the ideologues 
of chauvinism by taking the Jewish literary character 
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> realm of adventure and conquest — turning him 
4 racist “hero.” This led to a critical transition, as 
“writers as different as Charles Reade and — 
bs reach a time when the Jew is impeccable. oe 
dj impeccability” here is nothing but a synonym a 
sm. The Jewish literary character thus lost the cee 
is God, much like the impeccable Jews of the O 
tament, which rendered this “impeccable proselytiz- 
an insufferable and indefensible ideologue in Exodus 


RD aniel Derondd’s value lay in its political services ee 
chauvinistic current at a turning point in history, a 
hose leaders regarded the book as extremely valua : 
hu they adopted, distributed and republished the sai 
cross Europe. Within four years of its as 
a school of theorists in Russia — Peretz, Gordon, one 
le ky and Lilienblum — changed its position eter 
ategration by adopting “national-political restoration” as 
a ion to the Jewish question. . 
si Bois “hese ek at once made Daniel Deronda re 
“own: translated it into Hebrew; and supplemented it iad 
Mcie own views on the re-colonization of Palestine. 
"The book invaded Jewish homes, as planned, and cai 
" q Zionist Bible” after its translation into Hebrew.’ oe 
j in 1948, Israel named one of its roads in Tel Aviv a = 
George Eliot while the flames of the Palestinian catastro 
__ phe were still ablaze. 


4. The Birth and Development of the Character of 
the Wandering Jew 


The character of the Wandering Jew in Europe presents 
us with a more light-hearted representation of the Jew- 
ish literary character in popular culture, and sheds light 
on the relationship between the development of this 
character in accordance with the social, financial and 
religious conditions of European Jews at the time. Trac- 
ing the Wandering Jew in the literature also reveals the 
racist political efforts to steer the legitimate concerns that 
surrounded the Jewish question away from humanistic 
solutions in favor of racism and chauvinism. 
In the past, the Wandering Jew orbited the religious 
context that conceived it. It was a character that vacil- 
lated between the positions of guilt and malcontent, the 
sinner and the afflicted, and bad and good omens. These 
positions spontaneously reflected both the positive and 
negative changes in the social and religious relations be- 
tween Jews and Europeans, which were characterized by 
chauvinism as well as enlightenment at various historical 
junctures. Yet the Wandering Jew was never a political 
“messenger” until the end of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth, when the racist currents 
undermined the popular ingenuity that had, for better or 
worse, regarded the cause of the Wandering Jew to be 
that of a subversive and helpless religion. 
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Wandering Jew took the same journey as The 
Tale of Alroy and Daniel Derondd’s heroes by 
> the question of ethnicity and religion into one 
under the aegis of a myth of superiority. The 
ter of the Wandering Jew stems from ancient reli- 
s origins' though it goes back further still because it 
dies, at its root and philosophical base, the age-old 
aman bewilderment before the dilemma of mortality 
adi e into mythology. 
at senieaea Sites the legend of the Wandering 
however, is not its ancient historical past, but the 
instream form it came to assume. Naturally, the legend 
teflected not only the socioeconomic conditions of the 
but also the position of the Church toward them. 
The legend, therefore, often reflected the conditions He 
the age that produced it. It appeared Sat times, when t 
“church represented [it] as a topic of obedience ar - 
4 gious sin. [The legend] was mostly absent during enlig! nm 
ened times.”? It was frequently utilized to serve specific 
’ purposes and often disappeared with the disappearance 
, i inorities. 
4 4 Bees the social conditions of the Jews by tracing 
the legend of the Wandering jew He was pirneteecet 
acquiescent and religious, at times. In other poe ey 
was a vagrant who spelled bad luck and devastation. “7 
could either be poor of studded with jewels. He may be 
resigned to the punishment that had been meted out to 
him at first, but he would soon grow skeptical, querulous 
and pugnacious. Ultimately, he becomes a subversive 
rebel as he eventually shakes his fist at God. 
Among the legend’s first recorded instances in the 
European belief system can be found in the welter of the 
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Crusades, especially in the Levant. The legend seemed 
to circulate among peoples and areas that were directly 
affected by the conquest and was a purely religious 
phenomenon. The legend made its way to the West in 
1228 through an Armenian Archbishop who participated 
in a priestly synod in Saint Albans, England. According 
to Joseph Gaer,’ tales of the Wandering Jew had spread 
in Europe following the return of the first regiment of 
Crusaders in 1110. But the first recorded instance of this 
character appeared in the tale of the Armenian Archbish- 
op’s volume The History of Saint Albans in 1228. 

The Archbishop claimed to have seen Noah’s Ark from 
one of the peaks of Armenia’s mountains. There, he was 
asked whether he knew of the man who witnessed the 
crucifixion of Christ and who was condemned to wander 
the earth until the day of judgment. The Archbishop’s 
response was remarkable. He said, following a momen- 
tary pause: “Strange that you should ask this of me. For 
shortly before I left Armenia this man, Joseph by name, 
dined with me.” The priest went on to tell the tale as he 
had heard it from the hapless man: he had wandered for 
about twelve centuries. His name was Cartaphilus during 
the time of Christ, when he worked as a doorman at the 
very courthouse that issued the crucifixion sentence. As 
Christ was leaving its hall, Cartaphilus tapped Christ on 
his back and cried: “Go faster, Jesus, go faster! Why do 
you loiter?” Christ responded calmly: “I am going, but 
you shall wait until I return.” Since then, Cartaphilus had 
not ceased to wander the earth as a quiet and wretched 

man in constant hope for forgiveness, having committed 
a sin of ignorance — because Christ said on the cross, 
“forgive them, Father, for they know not what they do.” 
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Three centuries after the recording of this tale, the 
nderi g Jew was said to have appeared in Bohemia 
1505 where he helped a man called Kokot to find his 
ndfather’s hidden treasure. Twenty years later, he ap- 
red for a third time in Germany to Heinrich Cornelius 
srippa’ in the guise of a sorcerer. The character is said to 
ve made an increasing number of appearances thereaf- 
sin various European cities. What is worth noting here 
that the character remained likable and pitiable at this 
i at, Recall the reason for his invention: his rudeness 
o Jesus. It is remarkable for such a character to become 
yell-liked in the popular imagination. This will prove to 
be a very important observation because the Wandering 
lew became a boorish bearer of bad luck in later periods. 
Th is indicates that the character's development reflected 
processes: the position of the church vis-a-vis the Jews 
in general, and the social role that Jews came to occupy 
in Europe. : 
4 :. sere that separates the good and cas 
Wandering Jew from his depiction in the pe get 
century reveals the legend’s cleat transformation. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Western Europe, it 
was believed that the Wandering Jew was a frightening 
figure who — as a bad omen — only accompanied the At 
pearance of storms: “in such places he was spoken o a 
whispers. When a storm arose, people gathered eat? 
to pray that their town ight be spared from a visit by the 
Wanderer”? This belief naturally reflected a dominant 
isti ition of the age. 

vse re case with eo historical classification, we 
cannot draw definitive temporal boundaries. ania 
ly, however, we can regard the sixteenth century as the 
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line that separates two entirely different characters: one 
lived prior to this century and the other developed after 
its conclusion. The latter set out from Central Europe, 
where Jewish communities were increasing in size. The 
beginning of the seventeenth century brought with it 
a new depiction of the Wandering Jew, as is evident in 
the widely translated popular song from this period in 
Brussels called The Complaints of the Wandering Jew. The 
character assumes the name of Isaac Laqeudem for the 
first time, which Suggests the work of a Jewish mind in 
writing the song as “Laqeudem” is a slight modification 
on the Hebrew word “lakodem,” which means “old.” 
This name soon spread to other literary works thereafter. 

The song reflects the changing nature of the Wan- 
dering Jew from a man whose preoccupations revolved 
around pleading for forgiveness to a man who complains 
about poverty and homelessness: 


I don’t have a home to shelter me 
and I don’t have a treasure to present 
Yet, a mysterious power 

gtants me five pennies each day 


These pennies became of utmost importance in the 
legends that followed. The character would be keen to 
collect them until they amounted to the Price of a jewel 
that he would tie to his torso — in anticipation of more. 
Such legends reflected the economic position of 
European Jews, as fepresented by Shylock in one of 
Shakespeare’s best-known plays. But just as Shylock had 
to wait for a writer like Sir Walter Scott to popularize 
him in Ivanhoe, Isaac Laqeudem had to wait for Christoff 
Creutzer in 1602 to popularize the Wandering Jew as 
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A Jew called Ahasuerus, who personally witnessed 
be crucifixion of the Lord Christ and participated in 
, demonstration. It was determined that AABaRnECUS 
et return to Jerusalem. This was why he couldn’t 

his children and wife again, and he had to remain 


his booklet did not contain much more information 
h A its peculiar title provides. But it was republished 
5 -six consecutive times in German, nineteen in 
edish, ten in French, four in Danish, three in Finnish, 
jlong with several others in English, Czech, Polish and 
; her languages.* The document is significant eas 
it popularized the Wandering Jew in Europe — strictly 
within the confines of religious doctrine and without 
‘promoting oppressive measures — and served as a oe 
“source for subsequent books that drew on the ideas ae 
"travels of wandering Ahasuerus. These ideas a 
to develop through the romantic era, during which sien 
characters in Europe were changing. An important deve - 
| opment occurred here: the Jewish mind was starting Ne 
_ contribute to shaping the legend of Ahasuerus. But the 
extremist current intervened once more to advance the 
character into “the arena of the hero” (Daniel Deronda) 
and rendered him as a superior and infallible spokesman 
of the race. ) 
sa ing tn point seems apparent in the circum- 
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stances that surrounded a certain letter that suddenly 
spread across the continent at the end of the seventeenth 
century, which came to be one of several common tales 
of the Wandering Jew. There is no doubt, upon examina- 
tion, that chauvinistic Jewish forces had either authored 
this letter or at least influenced it significantly. The letter 
in question was prefaced with a narrative of a Turkish 
spy in Paris, who is writing a report to Constantinople 
in 1644 on the Wandering Jew’s opinions, positions and 
true nature in full detail after meeting him in Paris. There 
is no Turkish evidence for any part of these claims, of 
course, as the nature of the letter will soon reveal. That 
it was authored on behalf of Jewish chauvinism will also 
be clear. 

A reliable history of the publication of this letter does 
not exist. The letter itself dates to 1644, but this does not 
necessarily mean that it was published then. The entire 
Story was probably written by several authors well after 
1644.” It was also Probably articulated in such terms 
because it seemed like the most effective way of Ptesent- 
ing the conditions of the Jews and their ambitions, and 
Was most effective in persuading the audience of their 
superiority and innocence. In any case, this letter played 
an important role in taking the Wandering Jew from the 
tealm of folklore to that of the novel — the form that 
would become highly popular, as evidenced by the large 
number of volumes that were published between 1840 
and 1860 especially — and which imbued the Wandering 

Jew with its romanticism and Prompted its rebirth as a 
symbol. 

The legacy of the letter of the purported Turkish 
spy, which came to be regarded as an artistic soutce, 
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urther developed by Christian Daniel Schubart’s 
in the eighteenth century, where the Wandering 
oasts of his superiority thanks to the wisdom he 
cumulated over his long travels. The legend strayed 
a its religious origins and popular context from this 
be Once a direct reflection of the Jews’ social and, 
7 political conditions, the legend soon became a 
cl cism. 
Wrsinoa, for example, the legend disappeared 
the thirteenth century up to the mid-seventeenth, 
ch overlaps with the expulsion of the Jews in 1290 
their return in Cromwell’s time. The legend began 
to grow once more from this point onward. But it a 
not occupy a prominent role in English thought un 
ws themselves managed to achieve’ a higher Status 
British society. In his study on Jewish characters in 
English literature, Edgar Rosenberg does not record any 
Ptext on the Wandering Jew during most of the ue 
i century. But from 1796 —ie., around the beginning o 
"the nineteenth century — until 1900, he records around 
: ten novels featuring the character, where it was intended 
as an interjection in religious mr at times, while being 
i as a political figure in others. 
rhe fact is that Enplish poetry, especially that of an 
ley (1792-1822) and Lord Byron (1788-1824), ive : 
_ the English novel in dealing with the question of t : 
Wandering Jew. Shelley wrote his poem Queen Mab aroun 
the time of Harrington's publication, where the Wandering 
Jew was made into a symbol of eternal protest against 
his unjust sentence. Thus, his demand for freedom here 
becomes more important than forgiveness. ev critics 
believe that Shelley was influenced by Schubart’s (1739- 
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1791) poem, which was discussed above, where the 
character was transformed from a religious symbol to 
one of intellectual superiority. This is the same tendency 
that influenced the great poet Goethe (1749-1832). In the 
nineteenth century especially, the character of the Wan- 
dering Jew began to change in Europe “from a sinner 
to an accuser, and from a repentant figure to a rebel.”"' 
0 An not a coincidence that this change occurred in 
we sr as Jews enjoyed a period of reprieve there 
The romantic influence on poetry that dealt with the 
Wandering Jew did not last long, as was the case with its 
influence on novels. In 1844 (ie., during the same period 
when Disraeli’s The Wondrous Tale of Alroy was published 
and later criticized by Eliot, in preparation for her pub- 
lication of Danie/ Deronda), Eugéne Sue wrote the ae 
The Wandering Jew where the traditional question of the 
Wandering Jew was turned into a social question — com- 
pletely severed from its religious origins. This was also 
the case when Jacques-Fromental Halévy (1799-1862) 
wrote his opera La Juive in France, which criticized racism 
against the Jews before the ink from The Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy had dried. The work was written in 1834 and 
intended as a basis for his future opera The Wandering Je 
(1 ere _ did not garner much success. ote 
p until around this point, as we have 
works that dealt with the Wandering Seca 
— eine the Jewish question and were implicitly 
mt g social equality through Jewish integration into 
' pective societies. We see this, for instance, when 
Eugene Sue, in The Wandering Jew, focused on teesnata 
inhumanity to man,”’? as well as Halévy’s opposition to 
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acist enslavement of Jews. Indeed there was an incli- 
yn, on part of a large number of authors, to articulate 
e ernal journeying of the Wandering Jew, along with 

er characters later on,” in defense of his cause. The 
racter thus continued to represent a social issue, 
we all, until the racist pressures On it exploded most 
dently in David Pinski’s 1906 Yiddish play The Eternal 
y which was translated into English as The Stranger by 
other Jewish writer called Isaac Goldberg. 

_ What is noteworthy here is the sudden shift in the 
swish mind toward the legend of the Wandering Jew. The 
gend, according to the minds of Jews and non-Jews, 
yas once compatible. In the Jewish mind it symbolized 
he prophet Elijah who was known in folkloric Jewish 
sulture as “the eternal Jew’ >and represented virtue and 
faith, as per prevailing religious mythology of Judaism. 
According to Jewish religious scholars, there are thirty-six 
wandering and immortal Jews — not just one — whose 
‘mission is “to help the deserving, to console and protect 
‘the widow, the orphan, and the aged, and ailing, and, 
above all, to remind people that if they have implicit faith 
all will be well with them and the world.”"* This religious 


message gave way to a purely political one by the end of 


the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth, thanks to the pressures of the chauvinistic Jewish 
current that placed its bets on a deliberate strategy of 
advancing a racist position. After twenty centuries of a 
purely religious existence, the Wandering (ot Eternal) Jew 
now carried weapons and ideas of conquest in Pinski’s 
The Stranger. The Habima theater group’? thus adopted 
the play immediately and presented it to the Jews of 
Eastern Europe and subsequently to Jews worldwide to 
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Serve even greater ambitions, 
The Wandering Jew figure in The Stranger says: 


Yes, I am a sinner. I have committed the greatest sin 
For I was plowing my field when I should have bees 
taking part in the Struggle for the freedom of my 
people. Now God’s terrible punishment is upon me 
I shall have to wander all over the world, and lon 
long shall I seek the Messiah. Now I go to do what | 
must — what I must... I will search for ‘the Messiah’ 
for a long, long time... I will now do what I have to 
do... I will do what I have to do... 


Commenting on this theater grou iki 
, Raikin Ben-Ari 
founder of Habima, writes: rout ede 


I still see Zemach [i.e., the actor who played the part 
of the farmer-prophet| before me, lifting his bag and 
staff with a piercing sigh, climbing up to the top of 
the construction, where exclaimed in a mystic tone of 
voice: Ani holech le-happes et ha-mashiah! [I am going in 
search of the Messiah!]. These were not empty words 
for him. He was always looking for a messiah himself 
for the theater, for the people. He believed in the 
redemption of his people and hoped that the Habima 


would bring the probl f 
a oe problem of the Jew before the eyes 


This excerpt precisely summarizes the political instru- 
mentalization of a religious matter. It was not a coinci- 
dence, as we will see, for politically chauvinistic Jews to 
have widely promoted this play along with Daniel Deronda 
which also mixed religion and race under the banner oF 
the national homeland. Just within half a century, these 
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ee elements established the most grotesque case of 
ler-colonial conquest in modern history.” 
Th e play facilitated the Wandering Jew’s newfangled 
tical journey. In 1920, the theaters of London saw 
ot er play called The Wandering Jew by Ernest Temple 
jurston. While being martyred before the courts of 
» Spanish Inquisition after his long journey (and matr- 
tdom here signifies emancipation), the Wandering Jew 
xX aims: “the spirit of your Christ is closer to my heart, 
$a Jew, than itis to the lips of those who claim to believe 
f him.” This claim reflects new chauvinistic pretensions 
n which Zionism would perform a political funeral for 
The Wandering Jew in the form of a 1933 Yiddish film 
‘produced in Yaffa.'* Likewise in 1948, the Wandering Jew 
was utilized in a new mission in “the industry of the Nazi 
catastrophe” at the hands. of Vittorio Gassman in the 
film The Sands of Time," where the character symbolizes 
the steadfastness of the Jewish spirit in the terrible Nazi 
"camps. 
_ The Nobel Prize-winning Swedish writer Par La- 
 gerkvist would then write a short story called The Death 
of Ahasuerus in the early 1960s. The Wandering Jew here 
4 arrives in Palestine and dies, after severely scolding God: 
_ “why do you force me to think of you continually? To 
_ think of how you came along the street, dragging your 
_ cross?” He thus not only compares Jesus’s suffering and 
sacrifice to his own, but regards his sentence of having 
to wander for so long as far worse — before presenting 
his death (Le., the conclusion of his wandering: or the 
establishment of Israel) as humanity’s true guide!” 

As we will see shortly, this position runs in parallel 
with those that was found in novels. It is a position that 
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Aaron David Gordon (1856-1922) summarized like this: 
‘we [Jews] have the distinction of being the guides fet 
because we’te better than the rest, but because of our 
excessive suffering.” 


conist Literature Marches in Lockstep with 
olitics 


a works like Danie/ Deronda and Pinski’s The Ezernal Jew, 
“ionist literature assumed its central mission at the start 
f the twentieth century propelled by an organized polit- 
cal movement that not only facilitated a set of incentives 
nd protections for it but also provided promotional 
pportunities without parallel in the history of polit- 
cally-directed art. This literature carried out a twofold 
mi sion with matchless determination: on one hand, to 
mobilize Jews by creating a global environment sympa- 
thetic to the Zionist cause and, on the other, to obliterate 
all obstacles in the way of this coordinated propaganda 
campaign. Such well-directed work used every available 
- weapon with precision, including falsification, exaggera- 
tion, erasure of facts and the opportunistic exploitation 
of history to justify entirely new events that were far 
_ removed from the location, thought and personalities of 
_ that history. 

There is no doubt that Zionist literature’s contradictory 
mission was primed for fatal pitfalls in terms of form and 
content. In spite of this, the formidable Zionist machine 
prevented any meaningful exposure of its unethical and 
systematic practices of deception through art. The devo- 
tion of these works of art to their mission, the essence of 
which is logically fallacious as we will see, inhibited their 
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ability to rid themselves of their propagandistic attributes. 
This rendered Zionist literature essentially different from 
other politically-directed literature because it is premised 
on bending the facts to serve a foregone conclusion, even 
if such a process requires a distortion of history (outright 
deception at times) and the omission and evasion of all 
that may contradict that superimposed set of analyses 
and hypotheses. 
There is no doubt that Theodor Herzl was the first 
to earnestly announce this tendency at the turn of the 
twentieth century, when his novel The Od New Land 
anticipated his own political Zionism. The novel was, in 
this way, among the catalysts that turned Herzl from an 
artist to a political figure. After having expressed his deep 
regret for abandoning his literary career to work toward 
establishing the First Zionist Congress, Herzl admitted 
that the objective of his novel was not artistic but propa- 
gandistic.' It is entirely logical for that “novel,” therefore, 
to end up in the condition we find it in 1962, when a 
German language edition was published in exactly the 
same format as propaganda pamphlets: 220 large pages 
of heavy weight paper, accompanied by 200 illustrations 
and diagrams about Israel and Jewish history on glossy 
paper inserts, interspersed with the novel’s text, which 
tendentiously and tediously highlight immigration trends 
as well as the development of production, the army and 
the legislature, along with colored photographs of Israeli 
towns. This “novel,” at bottom, was pute propaganda.” In 
fact, in this novel Herzl did little more than push Danie/ 
Derondds Mordecai a step further — casting him in the 
field of action, whereas Eliot’s Mordecai was a mere 
propagandist. 
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py stically, Herzl invented a formula that would be 
wed thereafter in which Palestine was said to be for- 
— simply waiting for the Jews to return to populate 
develop it, without any mention of the people who 
dy lived there.’ Furthermore, Jews’ migration to 
stine was made to seem like a service for the Western 
@: Herzl affirms repeatedly that the Jews did not 
anvthing for the old new land but simply took to it 
,dern institutions that existed in modern countries at 
© end of the nineteenth century." This was perhaps the 
cise reason that Herzl discussed the role that Israel 
d play in “backwards” ene and Asia in a manner 
1a d Mordecai’s orations. . 

‘ ie Daniel Deronda’s Mordecai — much like The 
‘ondrous Tale of Alroy'’s Sidonia and Pinski’s hero in The 
ternal Jew — was a mere propagandist that discussed an 
ction plan to conquer Palestine and employed slogans 
with a certain intellectual and political resonance, the 
hero of The Old New Land went on to implement them. 
G his hero, like his author, became part of a de facto 
solitical movement with a coherent intellectual structure 
“and a set of objectives. This difference ne only a 
“about a qualitative change in Mordecai’s position; 1t 
leads to a more direct clash with the facts. Thus, since 
" The Old New Land, it became necessary for the Zionist 
literary character to march in lockstep with the Zionist 
political program, which became increasingly anne to 
contradiction. Therefore, what Mordecai sidesteppe in 
his orations became imperative to address as an annie 
reality for Joseph in Arthur Koestlet’s Thieves in the Night, 
Ari Ben Canaan in Exodus and others. And what ee 
decai could achieve through the abuse of language an 
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a set of moral imperatives became something that Ari 
Ben Canaan, Joseph and others would have to address 
through the distortion, omission and falsification of 
history. Yet the common ground upon which all of the 
aforementioned phases stood was the Zionist mixing of 
religion into nationalism — in order to produce a pervert- 
ed sense of superiority. 

It is important to distinguish between two senses of 
superiority, in this regard: one is connected to a common, 
natural and legitimate sense of pride while the other is 
premised upon contempt for other peoples by placing 
them in a second tier in a “human hierarchy.” This was the 
same idea that later made it to Hitler’s infernal playbook. 
In Moses and Monotheism, Sigmund Freud was concerned 
with explaining what he called “Jewish superiority” as a 
sense of pride of sorts. Moses, for Freud, put the Jews 
as close as possible to God and the truth, based on 
which Freud explained the Jewish sense of distinction as 
“{being] animated by a special trust in life,”* because that 
sensibility was a part of their religion.’ Freud then took 
this idea further in In the Wake of Moses.8 We have seen 
how George Eliot relied on the same theory to conclude 
that Judaism had a right to nationalism. Herzl, too, want- 
ed his novel to prove that the idea of mixing religion and 
race under the banner of “God’s chosen people” is one 
that benefits humanity at large. 

Yet Freud’s justifications are unable to turn the Jewish 
question into one of nationalism. Freud, at any rate, 
believed that Moses was not a Jew but an Egyptian phar- 
aonic priest in the court of the hapless Akhenaten.’ His 
personal letters, on the other hand, demonstrate that he 
was not inclined to distinguish between religion and race 
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it came to the Jews, despite the fatal error involved 
h reasoning. All religions make their. followers feel 
“hold themselves to be specially near to Him 
“this is what makes them proud and confident. 
bsolutely does not mean that these religions should 
acist ot nationalistic positions. 
Il of the above led (perhaps willfully) to neglecting 
stinction between those who identify with Judaism 
hose who share a common ancestral lineage, of be- 
een embracing Judaism and forming a distinct nation. 
ssearch has shown that “modern Jews have neither 
stional nor covenant continuity with the Jews of biblical 
, and even if they had it is very doubtful that se 
speaks of any ‘return’ beyond that from Babylon. 
onism had to push this idea further when it confronted 
wo of its common challenges: to consistently justify 
pposition to social integration and to explain, in an 
infinitesimally precise manner, the process of turning 
Judaism into a state and a nation — at the expense of 
an already existing nation and, perhaps, another religion. 
‘Zionism’s political thought tried to adapt its response to 
these challenges in a manner that serves its propaganda 
and mobilization campaigns either by, as usual, ignoring 
the challenge altogether of by presenting fraudulent 
answers. It would have been almost impossible for most 
7 literary works lacking such precise planning and delib- 
eration to descend to exactly where the political Zionist 
_ mind desired. 
on literary works are rife with inescapable con- 
 tradictions that have been generated by their very own 
| narratives. Thus, they automatically betray the truth nr 
Zionism that political writings have otherwise manage 
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to obfuscate. The Jewish hero is now confronted with a 
dilemma: he can no longer confine himself to speaking 
in abstract and hypothetical terms in historical novels; 
he must now deal with the reality on the ground, which 
represents the one true measure. 

In this light, Zionist thought worked hard to legitimize 
this literature to such an extent that readers have become 
unable to tell whether Exodus— for example —has informed 
Jewish historians or Jewish historians had informed the 
novel. A perfect example of such deliberate conflation 
can be found in a 1955 book titled Jews and Arabs: Their 
Contacts Through The Ages by Shelomo Dov Goitein, a 
Professor of Islamic History and Islamic Studies at the 
Hebrew University. He shows that Arab-Jewish relations 
were good across history and were not characterized by 
antisemitism nor any of the persecution complexes that 
result from it.'? It also states that Arabs described Jews, 
in modern times and up to this moment, as “Arab Jews.” 
Zionism must therefore justify the central claim behind 
its conquest of Palestine, namely the principle of “re- 
sponding to anti-Jewish oppression” — which represents 
the essence of contemporary Zionist literary works."° 

Thus, we begin to suddenly witness the birth of Zi- 
onist works that are hailed as “intellectual,” yet whose 
main purpose is a matter of rationalization rather than 
research. The book cited above by Goitein serves as a 
perfect case of how Zionist literary works are fed with 
these unfounded assumptions. Jews and Arabs truly 
demonstrates the essence of how race and religion come 
to be interchanged in the current discourse. The book 
poses the following important question: if Arabs and 
Jews belong to the same race, why does the history of the 
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_two peoples take two different directions? The answer 
_ teveals the implausible (and acrobatic) theory that under- 
_gitds the Zionist cause. The author is methodologically 
unable to distinguish between the Islamic faith and Arab 
y nationhood, and thus blames Arabs for the behavior of 
_ other peoples that adopted the religion, and blames Islam 
_ for the behavior of nations that adopted it — especially 
_ Arabs."* 

i If we look beyond this fatal methodological error, 
we find that the author commits yet another when at- 
_ tempting to explain the divergence of Arab and Jewish 
p histories. The error is that what he calls the Jewish people 
did not form a national, geographical, civilizational or 
_ cultural unit in order for it to be compared to other peo- 
ples. If he insists on drawing such comparisons, he must 
_tegard Judaism as a race: This is why Goitein’s endeavor 
_to bridge this gap, when comparing the histories of the 
_ Arab people and the Jews, must appeal to certain meta- 
_ physical Jewish qualities. It is also what drives the author 
to decide that there is a racial basis for the “superiority” 
_ of the Jews over the Arabs across history —i.e., that there 
_ ate inherent Jewish characteristics from which Arabs are 
_ destined to be deprived. 

_. The author believes that the historical precedence 
_ of Judaism, in relation to other religions, has resulted in 
_ the superiority of “the Jewish human being” in terms of 
- consciousness and value. In an acrobatic manner the au- 
thor claims that Arab-Islamic culture is the result of the 
_ cultural intercourse between the Arabian Peninsula and 
_ the remnants of the kingdoms of the peninsula’s south, 
which benefited from a prior intercourse between the 
_ kingdoms of Saba and Solomon." Other such laughable 
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opinions and acrobatics from this book of “history” will 
be reflected in future Zionist literature. The author, for 
example, believes that the difference between Arab and 
Jewish histories stems from the commercial mentality of 
the Arabs, which can only understand the logic of supply 
and demand, whereas the mentality of the Jews is based 
on principles alone." 

Such research would have arrived at opposite conclu- 
sions if it had started by distinguishing religion from na- 
tionhood —a point from which any conscientious research 
should set out. Had the author done this, he would not 
have needed to resort to such generalizations that would 
not be out of place in Alfred Rosenberg’s Nazi mind. But 
Judaism is a religion and Jews do not form a nationality; 
Islam is a religion and Muslims do not form a nationality; 
and Arabs are a nation, a part of which embraces Islam. 
This self-evident formula undermines the premise of the 
entire research project. 

But this Zionist writer and others like him were 
actually treading the same psychological ground which 
they themselves had paved and turned into an arena 
for their activities and ideology — a set of assumptions 
that cannot withstand the slightest scrutiny. What, then, 
is the value of an artistic endeavor that deals with the 
Zionist cause? The difficulty of answering this question 
is without parallel in the history of the creative arts. The 
standards of Zionist literature are riven with illegitimate 
rationalizations, and it remains a mystery how they could 
have been sanctioned. It is as though the critical standards 
that apply to Zionist-oriented literature are exceptional, 
and that this blatant exceptionalism has simply become 
a norm. 
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_ There is a novel that cannot be described as anything 
other than a crude distortion of history, namely Leon 
Uris’s Exodus (which will be discussed at greater length 
ater). Yet it is commonly regarded as a historical novel. 
Let us turn, for now, to a Zionist authority’s discussion 
ef this work, for whom the novel’s inconsistencies and 
sontradictions are deemed to be the markers of its suc- 
cess and quality: 


_ It seems to me that there has been during the last 
years only one English Jewish writer who has boldly 
made this confrontation [re-thinking or confronting 
_ the position of the Jew today] and that, surprisingly, 
is Leon Uris in Exodus. Soon after it had made its 
first impact in the United States, I asked one of the 
most representative Israelis what he thought of it. He 
replied that he had forced himself to read it. It was a 
vulgar book but it was good for the American Jews. 


I have often thought about that answer and what it 
really meant. Did he mean that it was just good pro- 
paganda? I don’t know now, but clearly Uris achieved 
something much more: he has written a book which 
has been more widely read by the present generations 
of American Jews (and probably also of English 
Jews) than the Bible, and which is better known to 
the younger generations than the Bible, and largely 
accepted by it as the authentic version of how the 
State of Israel came to be established. 


Uris put sex, success and “James Bondism” into Zion- 
ism: he gave the Jewish masses of all income groups 
the image they had been longing for. He showed them 
that the new Jew could follow the Gentile pattern 
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and emulate it. He did more: he also confronted the 
non-Jewish reading public with this image of the new 
Jew —and, outside England, they liked it. 


The only problem Uris did not manage to overcome 
is how to reconcile the facts with his fiction. He left 
that to others. This will not be easy, but it will not 
be achieved by critics who point to the literary and 
historical shortcomings of Exodus, however real these 
may be. For this is the image of Israel that is fixed now 
more firmly in the mind of the generations of our day 
than is that projected by either Herzl, Weizmann and 
even Ben-Gurion."” 


A close examination of this quote leads one to an as- 
tonishing discovery: if this was written about any other 
novel, the novel would be regarded as a failure. The 
points that Jon Kimche"* and others have made about 
Exodus as positives would, by any measure of critique, 
obliterate any other novel. 

In Kimche’s opinion, the value of Exodus lies in the 
fact that it has become more ubiquitous than the Bible 
and that it is now regarded as an official report on Israel’s 
establishment. He claims that the novel “did not reconcile 
the facts with ... fiction’ and that it “put sex, success and 
James Bondism’ into Zionism.” This contradiction does 
not lead to any reservations. On the contrary, Kimche 
calls on those who insist on exposing the novel's histor- 
ical and scientific shortcomings to come to terms with 
them — all for the sake of maintaining Israel’s illusory 
image in the minds of the readers! This is deception of 
a peculiar kind: while a prominent Israeli figure regards 
the book to be “vulgar and derivative,” he insists that it is 
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reat for Jewish Americans.” 

" What, then, is the purely artistic measure against which 
Zionist work is judged? If everything is justified for the 
ak of serving a prior conclusion, what is the standard 
_ inst which the quality of art may be critiqued? And 
yhy does Zionist art alone stand as an exception to the 
stablished standards of literary criticism? This tendency, 
bove all, is what drives a critic like Mordecai Richler 
© state that it has become increasingly attractive for 
American Jew to become a novelist, and to become 
troversial and distinctive as well.'"? Committing tech- 
nical and historical errors can suddenly count as merits, 
much like what has happened in countless Zionist literary 


‘il 


w orks. 


q All this is due to the contradiction that lies within Zi- 
“Onist ideology itself, and its propagandistic requirement 
‘that art must perform directly in the political arena. The 
‘Zionist novel is not required, as is the case with other 
_ novels around the world, to thoroughly explore the facts. 
4 On the contrary, it is required to invent new facts at any 
cost, and then protect them, oftentimes, by appealing 
"to the guilty conscience of the European critic and his 
illusory responsibility toward Israel. 

__ To that end, the Zionist novel positions itself carefully 
j by disregarding half of the facts and exaggerating the rest. 
_ A common phenomenon runs through Zionist literary 
_ works: while discussing the war of 1948 in Palestine, the 
' author spends half of their book invoking the Holocaust 
i in Germany during the Second World War while display- 
_ ing the same competence in either entirely ignoring the 
_ Arab point of view during the very year in which the 
_ novel is set or in distorting it by representing it as laugh- 
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able and illegitimate. In the Zionist novel, Hitler artfully 
builds Israel along with the Jews. He is a protagonist who 
is just as effective as any Zionist one in ruthlessly paving 
the way for the conquerors of Palestine. 

The reality that confronts the hero of a given Zionist 
novel, on the eve of the war in Palestine, requires a series 
of rationalizations to confront it, along with whatever 
skills the author may have to superficially distort the 
details of this reality. The Zionist writer must justify 
non-integration in the societies from which he came, 
and simultaneously justify the violent uprooting of Pal- 
estine’s indigenous inhabitants. Such justifications in art 
are bound to expose the racist and fascist essence of the 
Zionist movement. 

The common cause among Zionist writers gave rise 
to a shared literary trajectory, based on which an almost 
identical sequence of events unfolds in almost all of the 
novels that have been written on the establishment of 
Israel. The sequence of events is as follows: 


1. The hero comes from Europe, in most cases, 
as a result of apocalyptical persecution. He is fleeing 
the memories of one or two recent massacres at the 
hands of Hitler, the effects of which remain in his 
mind and body. He loses his family and friends along 
the way, and searches for a quiet place to recover, 
where dormant national aspirations emerge from the 
depths of his unconscious to rehabilitate his pride. 


2. The hero falls in love with a non-Jewish person. 
But this person could never be an Arab for reasons 
that will soon be apparent. Through this relationship, 
the author provides a full explanation of the Zionist 
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perspective and aspirations, and moderates a dialogue 
through which the story always puts the narrative of 
‘Jewish torment” at the forefront — thereby entirely 
bscuring the heart of the matter. This results in the 
on-Jewish character’s discovery of personal respon- 
ibility for the catastrophe, conversion to Zionism as 
_ a redemptive measure for a sin committed elsewhere, 
_ and ultimately becoming a proponent of the Zionist 
_ cause. 


_ 3. The Arabs, being the direct adversary, are rep- 
resented as individuals without a cause — often as 
_ mercenaries who either serve a foreign or, at best, feu- 
_ dal power. This is how the author affirms the Arabs’ 
_ mental and civilizational backwardness as an incurable 
disease. If there happens to be an Arab character that 
the hero likes and respects, it would be one who be- 
_ lieves that Judaism is the only solution for the Arabs. 
Through the events of the novel, the author focuses 
on the “barbarism of the Arabs” and on their sheer 
lack of connection to the land, which they are said to 
have ruined over generations. This is often accompa- 
nied by the author’s attempt at exaggerating the Jewish 
connection to Palestine. To that end, the Jewish hero 
is revealed to be an astute scholar of archeological 
matters and the myths of the Old Testament. 


4. With the above tools, the author commences the 
events of the novel. But he remains in need of a justi- 
fication for not integrating into the society from which 
he came. Thus, an abrupt emphasis on the world’s 
oppression against the Jews constantly repeats itself. 
The object here is not only to present this oppression 
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and exaggerate it, thanks to the world’s incapacity to 
understand the Jews; it is also to show Jewish soli- 
darity in the face of that oppression. Other peoples 
are attacked from this premise through contempt 
and trivialization, much like how Leon Uris’s Exodus 
portrayed Jewish resistance in Poland by scorning the 
Poles across many pages.”’ 


5. Inlight of the absence of geographical, linguistic, 
historic and economic ties among the Jews, the Zion- 
ist author cannot help but regard religion and race as a 
single internal factor alongside other external factors 
(.e., oppression, Hitler’s massacres) that push the Jews 
toward Palestine. Thus Zionist literary works engage 
in racist diatribes in various ways, through which the 
hero attains an absolute sense of competence and 
becomes mentally, physically and historically infallible. 
This character not only meets every challenge, but 
overcomes it with ease. In other words: the character 
turns into a caricature that has nothing to do with hu- 
man experience, nor with the achievement of artistic 
merit. 


These five points represent the broad parameters of the 
Zionist novel. Only the literary works of Jews who lived 
in Palestine before 1948 are not beholden to them for 
various reasons, chiefly that such writers witnessed the 
reality as it was, and because they did not orient their writ- 
ings toward foreign audiences. Exodus encapsulates the 
above outline, along with countless other works including 
Thieves in the Night by Arthur Koestler in the mid-1940s, 
Robert Nathan’s A Star in the Wind, Yael Dayan’s Dust, 
Ted Berkman’s Cast a Giant Shadow,” Joseph Viertel’s The 
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t Temptation and Lester Gorn’s The Greater Glory.” In 
rt, the Zionist writer is concerned with the following 
mes in their work: 


* Absolute Jewish superiority and the infallible hero. 


* The position vis-a-vis the Arabs, in particular, and 


other peoples more generally. 


. The character of the Jewish people and how they 


6. Jewish Infalhbility and the Unworthiness of Other 
Peoples 


Reuben Wallenrod explains the infallibility and absolute 
superiority of the Jewish hero by saying that the Jewish 
writer “very often loses his objectivity” because “of this 
feeling of complete identification with life about him and 
his responsibility for it.” Therefore, “the emotional close- 
ness to the events and characters lends charm to his work, 
but a certain myopia also results from this intimacy.”' The 
opposite is true, in fact, as we will see: when Jewish writ- 
ers are indeed mentally and physically close to the events 
of the novel, they tend not to lack objectivity as much as 
the Zionist writer who writes from a distance. For this 
reason, we will notice a correlation between the lack of 
objectivity and the practice of writing from a distance: 
Leon Uris in Exodus not only suffers from myopia, but 
also from near-complete mental blindness.” Yael Dayan, 
on the other hand, is relatively more objective because 
she is closer to the events. 

What is truly worth noting is Wallenrod’s claim that 
a feeling of absolute unity with one’s identity and its 
responsibilities represents a “logical reason” for losing 
one’s objectivity. This can only be true under one con- 
dition: when that identity and its responsibilities are not 
objective to begin with. Wallenrod’s observation would 
be completely correct if rephrased in the following 
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rae : the Jewish writer’s defense of an unobjective cause 
1 only be achieved through unobjective means. This is 
y what explains the contradictions that befall Jewish 
riters of fiction. 
"In David Shimoni (born in 1886 and artived in Pales- 
ne in 1909), we will soon encounter a poet who was truly 
ose to the events. In his poem The Grave he discusses 
‘man called Katriel who disliked being described as a 
ioneer. He protests against the imposed idea that he had 
cai ried out a great sacrifice: “there is nothing to praise, 
for the life they left was horrible.” He sees Palestine as 
the only place where the Jewish individual may exist 


with freedom and dignity.’ He also protests the aura of 
heroism that has been imputed to the work of the Jewish 


val 


youth in Palestine — because this is the only country in the 
world that provided Jews with an opportunity to live. But 


ch a perspective would not last for long: the infallible 
swish hero will take its place and represent absolute su- 
tiority in every sense. Little by little, this character will 


come to represent a discernible phenomenon in Zionist 
- literature, quite distinct from the crude heroes and villains 
_ in tales of the Second World War and cheap novels of the 
_ American West. This is not a case that can be described 
as “myopia,” as Wallenrod would have it. It is, rather, a 
~ recalcitrant psychological complex that disguises itself in 
__ adeep-seated and absolutely racist sense of superiority. 


At an early point, the Jewish writer Yaakov Rabinow- 


j itz (1875-1949) presented his character Amosai in an 
eponymous novel in the following way: 


[he is] an extraordinary man. Living dangerously, he 
is equal to all occasions. He goes wherever he is most 
needed: he follows an inner call when he leaves the 
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organization of the watchmen to become an agricul- 
tural laborer in a village and returns again to his duty 
as a watchman when the need arises. He volunteers 
for the corrupt, degenerate Turkish army in order 
to do his duty and to serve as an example to others. 
During all these wanderings he meets dull, mediocre 
people — drab, tired, weak and arrogant. In contrast to 
them, Amosai is shown as the ideal new man, the man 
of the future.‘ 


This represents a total abandonment of artistic standards 
in which the hero “passes before the reader like a ghost, 
in spite of the hundreds of pages dedicated to his adven- 
tures.” 

It does not seem to be coincidental for the infallible 
and superior character to have been born at the turn of 
the century. As can be noted in the novel The Great Madness 
by Avigdor Hameiri (born in 1886), where it is claimed 
that the First World War was “the great madness... [H] 
eroism is forced upon the characters. The Jews do not 
want war and do not support it, but once a part of it, they 
are compelled to fight as best they can — and they do.”® 
This hero will continue to advance toward his superhu- 
man form — or psychological complex — until we read of 
a time in which “untrained little lawyers, entomologists 
and milkmen from Berlin were able to force twelve Syrian 
tanks to flee after firing a few unintended rounds... Jews 
will never tire of recalling such gallantry.”’ Hence, “a 
realistic appraisal of their deeds makes them feel slighted. 
Even building a house, for them, is a feat whose greatness 
cannot be captured in words.”* This position entails a 
critical set of ethical and artistic consequences on the role 
that Zionist literature came to play. It is the point of entry 
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m which the superiority complex became a position 
unabashed racism toward other peoples and religions 
. , the position which Hitler later championed. 

As regards the Zionist novel, the question of Palestine 
n be summarized in this sentence: “on this land, David 
ayed Goliath ... and today: another David will slay an- 
ther Goliath.” The Jewish character is a prophet of mi- 
aculous proportions. More than that, he fancies himself 
M instrument of God, which doubtlessly renders him 
j0thing more than a clown. Thus, an unending parade of 
ab surdity passes before the eyes of the reader of Zionist 
iterature that is at odds with the most elementary of 
human character-types — not to mention the most basic 
artistic standards. 

_ The reader encounters the conquest of al-Jiyya (near 
al-Majdal) at the hands of seven semi-armed Jewish men 
in a broken military truck they had acquired from a battle 
‘with the Arabs — conquering without orders, without 
losing a single man and with an ease that astonishes 
their own commander.'"® And merely thirty Jewish men 
were able to conquer Acre and defeat its protectors in 
lightning speed, of whom “God knows how many Arabs 
_ [there were].”!' This is almost identical to the way that a 
group of Jewish boys were able to discipline a massive 
_ number of Arab invaders in Safad.’ As for the villages 
_ that extend from Safad to Acre, “exactly 43 Jewish boys 
_ and girls” were assigned to confront an Arab invasion. In 
_ Safad, the writer provides a more precise number: “1,214 
_ Jews were surrounded by 13,400 Arabs ... or a single 
- Jewish man per 11.1 Arabs.” Yet, the writer proceeds to 
say that even this number is not entirely accurate because 
most of the Jews of Safad were religious men who do not 


v 
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fight, and the Arabs were in control of the strategic areas 
of the town. But this fact, of course, did not undermine 
the superiority of the Jews and their occupation of Safad 
with unparalleled ease." 

In Exodus, the English officer Malcolm says: “I like 
Jewish soldiers... The Hebrew warrior is the finest, for 
he fights and lives close to ideals. This land is real to him. 
He lives with great glories all around him. Your chaps in 
the Haganah probably constitute the most highly educat- 
ed and intellectual as well as idealistic body of men under 
arms in the entire world.”* And so we find the Jewish 
character Mundek to be “voted the military leader [during 
the Second World War] although he was not yet nine- 
teen.”" We find twelve-year-old Dov becoming the best 
forger of documents among the Polish resistance" and 
singlehandedly countering the gunfire of three infamous 
and well-armed villains, “knocking one to the floor and 
compelling the rest to flee.”!” When the Palmach men ran 
out of ammo, they managed to “force the Arabs to flee 
by firing firecrackers and blaring the sound of explosions 
through loudspeakers, which they had hung on trees.”"8 

These are the sort of Arab fighters who would believe 
that Jews were using atom bombs in their attacks, which 
would prompt them to surrender while sobbing or flee- 
ing while chanting “Hashiroma” instead of Hiroshima." 
David of Exodus would declare that “there never existed 
a people, anywhere, who fight for the sake of freedom 
in the way that ours did.”” Another character named 
David would affirm the pronouncement: “I think that 
no one in the world is brave any more, except our own 
people.”*! And behold the lesson that one draws from 
a Catholic priest’s encounter with a Jewish person: “the 
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Satholic puts himself at God’s mercy and leaves miracles 
5 the saints. But the Jew takes it upon himself to make 
hem.”And he does enact miracles: “you can never 
yay a Jew to be an informer” — despite the fact that “a 
yerson of Jewish descent... like [Karl] Lueger™ played 
in indirect but important role in the worst massacre of 
he Jews in history, that which took place under Hitler. 
Hitler said that it was Lueger who first convinced him of 
the correctness of the anti-Semitic position. Lueger was 
ditler’s hero. 
The world cannot help but surrender before such a 
“hero. Hence we find Major Allan Alistair, Britain’s Intel- 
ligence Chief in Cyprus, declare in a novel that “there is 
nothing we can do to frighten [these Jews)" as they are 
“armed and they are not behind barbed wire [in Palestine]. 
_ They eat little men like you for breakfast.””’ Intellectually, 
' Zionists are “very clever people... They can argue a 
camel into thinking he is a mule. Good Lord... [T]wo 
hours with Chaim Weizmann and I’m about to join the 
_ Zionists myself.” This sense of superiority also includes 
the moral dimension as well, as Jews who bomb Arab 
cities ensure that they do not entail any destruction or 
casualties,” whereas Arab bombs — astonishingly — only 
kill children.°° We encounter boorish Jews aboard a Pales- 
tine-bound ship who discover, just at the right moment, 
“the most magnificent sense of morality and fighting 
spirit, which even surprised them.”*! While a piece by 
Tchaikovsky is playing, “Arab fighter jets bombed Tel 
Aviv, but none of the members of the audience cared 
ot moved... [T]hey could have died at any moment, but 
beauty is rare.”*? Even if they were afraid, there existed 
what was even more real than fear: the “Jewish sense of 
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humor, which never dried across 2,000 years of wander- 
ing.” And when the Syrian gunners’ heavy fire forced 
the Ein Gev settlement to live underground, “schools 
continued on schedule, the small newspaper never 
skipped an edition, and the pious did not miss a minute 
of synagogue.”+ 

Michener tells us in The Source that there is an archeol- 
ogist in every Jewish family. If these impeccable people 
were asked to fight, it would be “just a scratch. We’ve 
won, naturally. The cowards. They wouldn’t even fight, 
though some were pretty good.” The combination of 
all of these virtues necessitates an astonishing Christian 
realization. A character called Kitty “learned that it is 
impossible for one to be Christian without being Jewish 
in spirit.”*” Despite the fact that this character suffered 
mightily, that suffering takes the following form: 


Mark: “Kitty Fremont has suffered more than one 
person has the right to suffer.” 


Ati: “Suffered? I wonder if Kitty Fremont knows the 
meaning of the word.” 


Mark: “[D]amn you, Ben Canaan, damn you. What 
makes you think that Jews own a copyright on 
suffering? ... [Y]ou see, I like people with human 


weaknesses.” 
Ari: “T never have them during working hours.”** 


Given that the infallible Jewish hero was surrounded only 
by men who knew no human weaknesses at the time of 
action, he cruises through absolute victories without a 
moment of hesitation. Artistically, Exodus represents that 
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f-evident truth: “there is no confusion in knowing the 
ro and the scoundrel, no mystery in defining right and 
cong. The main problem is that the characters of the 
did not ever go into the world. They withhold 


how Zionist literature promotes its cause without 
‘regard for the truth, nor the price that may be in- 
urred by distorting and suppressing it. As a result, one 
witnesses farcical battles that even Mickey Mouse would 
ot dare replicate. 

We see in such battles how the passengers of a ship 
called “The Promised Land” are able to thwart two 
fully-armed British destroyers, Apex and Dunston Hull, 
w hile migrating to Palestine in secret, using nothing but 
ks and water hoses in a confrontation that lasted no 
more than five hours.” The writer fails to mention a con- 
‘sequential and significant fact, namely, that Jews them- 
selves were the ones that bombed the ship of migrants 
(the SS Patria) as it was sailing along the shore, “drowning 
250 people in order to create a propaganda spectacle that 
embarrasses Britain and pushes the policy of migration 
_ forward.’”"! 

_. The Zionist novel does not merely exaggerate the 
facts; it invents them. Koestler’s Thieves in the Night admits 
- that after a year of his death by a bullet that pierced his 
head because he could not keep it down, young Naphtali, 
_ who was known for his cowardice, “became our hero 
and local patron saint.”** Yael Dayan evinces the same 
absurdity in Envy the Frightened, where she speaks through 
Gideon: “You little bitch!... Go to Udi and build of the 
land [sic] and have half a dozen heroes around you .”” 
Upon listening to Ben-Gurion, the observer suddenly 
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finds that this psychological complex is not just a literary 
invention: “our victory in Sinai was not just the greatest 
in the history of Israel alone, but the greatest victory in 
the history of the entire world.’ Amnon Kapeliouk* 
admits the existence of a certain phenomenon as a re- 
sult of all this: “after all we say and do, we look at [the 
Arabs] from above and don’t take them seriously. We feel 
superior to them and it is hard to imagine that this feeling 
will disappear one day.’ An Arab from the occupied 
territories bitterly observed a self-evident conviction in 
Israel: that “the Jews will teach the Arabs how to prosper 
in their countries.”*’ 

Such an ostentatious sense of absolute superiority 
and divine infallibility was not without consequences. 
It established a racist position so clearly that it is hard 
for a critic to resist the conclusion that the European 
and American currents that admired Zionist literature 
(especially Exodus) were objectively and surreptitiously 
satisfying the needs of a concealed racist position, the 
most important aspect of which is not Jewish superiority 
as such but the position it exposes toward other peoples 
as well — especially the Arabs. It is a position that can only 
be described as racist. 

In principle, the Zionist cause could not justify its 
conquest of Palestine without leaning on the same justi- 
fications of all other conquests throughout history — i.e., 
by citing physical, civilizational, mental and moral supe- 
riority, the other facet of which is how the conqueror 
directs his gaze at the subjects of his conquest. In this 
regard, the Zionist movement had to accomplish two 
simultaneous missions through the novel: first, to justify 
the non-integration of Jews in their European societies, 
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and, second, to justify uprooting an entire people from 
their land. 

- According to Nahum Goldmann, “the purpose of 
the Jewish state was to preserve the Jewish people, which 
was threatened by the lifting of restrictions and integra- 
ion.””** Yet the same Nahum Goldmann later called on 
the Jews of the United States to integrate into US society. 
The Jewish Observer came to discover that it was only in the 
iet Union and the Arab countries that Jews encoun- 
ed the issue of dual-loyalty.” Regardless, Goldmann 
‘then went on to announce that it was not important to 
Ww ork against the social integration of the Jews — even 
‘in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe.” These blatant 
“contradictions underline the challenges that the Zionist 
‘novel had to face. Such political maneuvers had to be 
"reflected in literary works, where the issue is contended 
_ with ever mote pressingly, and where the racist refusal to 
"socially integrate is made more apparent. 

In these Zionist works of art, the entire world’s peo- 
j ples are subjected to varying degrees of contempt: the 
Poles are cowards, the Germans are barbarians, the Turks 
{ are corrupt, the Greeks are servile, the Arabs are desert- 
ers and traitors, the English are complicit, the Americans 
"are opportunistic and so on. “Perhaps Armatau may bea 
j _ Turk, but he can be trusted.””*! “Mandria the Greek would 
have resented being dismissed like a taxi driver, but he 
"was getting used to taking orders from Ben Canaan.” 
There were “very few Poles [that] ran the risk of harbor- 
_ ing a Jew. Others extorted every penny from the Jews and 
then turned them over to the Germans for a reward.” 
Poland in its entirety could not withstand Hitler’s advance 
for more than twenty-six days, but Jews, according to this 
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narrative, with thirty people, ten guns and six rifles were 
able to resist for far longer. And the English did not do 
much in Palestine besides throwing their weight behind 
the Arabs and exercising unparalleled oppression against 
the Jews. The Americans, on the other hand, helped the 
Jews because they feel that they stand accused and were 
merely assuaging their guilty conscience.*° 

But all of these positions do not compare with what is 
written about the Arabs. If the reader tries to understand 
the Zionist writer’s position towards Arabs as merely that 
of direct enemies who must be fought, they will soon 
realise that the superlative contempt in which they are 
held cannot be explained as an exigency of battle alone. 
Far more than that, it is a justification for the uprooting 
of an entire people and an absolute unwillingness to find 
a single square centimeter of common ground upon 
which dialogue can take place. 

What does the war of Palestine mean to the Arabs, 
according to the narrative of Zionist novels? It is, with- 
out any doubt, an unnecessary luxury, no more than a 
question of hiring or bribing impulsive mercenaries. 
This image derives its tragic nature from the objective it 
was intended to serve: the migrating Jews from Europe, 
who have lost their true connection with Palestinian 
soil as a homeland 2,000 years ago, are represented as 
the only ones who will fight for it to the death — against 
the people who have actually been living there for over 
2,000 years. The 600 pages of Exodus, for example, lead 
its author to the following conclusion: “If the Arabs 
of Palestine loved their land, they could not have been 
forced from it — much less run from it without real cause. 
The Arabs had little to live for, much less to fight for, this 
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s not the reaction of a man who loves his land.”*’ This 
Jaim is a mete rationalization. Avoiding reality compels 
he author to distort it. 

_ The Zionist writer is required to justify the uprooting 
9f a people by deciding that Arabs do not deserve a coun- 
ity. If Zionist writers succeeded in avoiding the question 
of how to transform a country of another people into a 
hational Jewish homeland prior to the war of Palestine 
(case in point: Herzl’s The O/d New Land), contemporary 
w riters must address this point because it is now a reality. 
But instead of doing so, Zionist writers chose to take 
r position of essentially declaring that the Arabs are a 
people that do not deserve to live in the first place. 

_ There are no proponents of the theory that allows a 
“civilized” people to uproot a backward people besides 
followers of Nazism. And although this theory has been 
‘tejected on a world-historical scale, the Zionist novel 
"represents it in an inverted form with the consent of 
a wide section of Western readership. In spite of this 
_ acceptance, the Zionist emphasis on Arab backwardness 
was pure slander. The Zionist novel was required to 
justify the behavior of the movement that led to this 
"travesty. It was unfortunate for the Arabs to become the 
direct enemies of that movement. Its position against the 
Arabs, in any case, exposes Zionism’s true position with 
_ regard to other peoples more generally. 

More on the features of this narrative: Arabs are 
“experts in building on top of the civilizations of other 
nations.”** They “haven’t [produced] anything worth 
showing off, except cabarets and filthy postcards, from 
Tangier to Teheran — not for the last thousand years.” 
When involved in battle, Arabs do not have any incentive 
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to win and “if they died, they died for their rulers, for 
the effendis, or for loot. The Jews who died, died for a 
better reason.” “The Egyptian Chief-of-Staff selling 
[sic] secrets to the Germans; Cairo all decked out to 
welcome Rommel as their liberator; the Iraqis going to 
the Germans; the Syrians going to the Germans; the 
Mufti of Jerusalem a Nazi agent.”*' The lives of Arab 
children seem to be “useless, as opposed to the morale 
of Jewish children; there did not seem to be any kind of 
fun, songs, games or goals among Arab children; it was 
an inert existence; a new generation is born along a desert 
caravan that travels along an unending desert.” Arabs 
cannot aim well with their weapons. They abandon their 
dead, leaving it to the Jews to bury them.® If it is indeed 
true that they know how to operate tanks, they do so in 
their jalabiyya.“* While Jews are able to buy the loyalty of 
any Turk with ease, they know that the only thing that 
Arabs can understand is a fist. 

Koestler spends seventeen pages describing the cus- 
toms of an Arab village in an insufferably disparaging 
and arrogant manner.® When he discusses a land sale 
in another Arab village, he tells us that “the elders of 
each clan had to be bribed separately, and the thumb- 
prints of each of the 563 members obtained including 
the babes’ and village idiot’s.”*’ The author repeats that 
sentence that often stokes the imagination of Europeans 
and their mockery. He does not tire from substituting the 
phrase “the father decided to marry his son” with “he 
decided to buy Issa a good wife, regardless of cost.” 
Uris sings the same seductive tune when the Jewish hero 
tells Kitty, the American, that an Arab “wanted to buy 
you. He offered me six camels.” He goes on: before the 
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honorable Jewish fighter, “Arab thugs slither[ed] along 
‘the ground with knives between their teeth.”” In other 
instances, “they crawl slowly, followed by the officers of 
the group, forcing them to carry on crawling by pointing 
their rifles at their backs.”’! When one of the leaders in- 
“formed Fawzi al-Qawugji” that his men decided to fight 
until their last drop of blood, the reader must expect that 
that was not based on a deep or virtuous incentive. Thus, 
: upon listening to these men’s speech, al-Qawugji says: 
_ “Good. They are costing us almost a dollar a month in 
_ pay alone.” When the Arab was ready to die for one 
- dollar, it is natural for Arab children to roam the streets 
_ to offer the Jews sex with their virgin sisters.“* When “no 
_ Jewess would risk living with him [an English officer], 
and there were no English women available. This left 
- only an Arab woman”.” 

In terms of individual bravery, Arabs are even more 
_ pathetic: “if not fighting behind fortifications of armed 
_ concrete, they are totally useless... [T]o walk to Cairo or 
_ the Suez is less difficult than cutting butter with a knife.” 
_ The English officer Malcolm in Exodus provides a rare 
testimony: “If an Arab comes out of his coffeehouse 
and takes a pot shot at a kibbutz from a thousand yards 
_ distant, he thinks he is a brave man. The time has come 
to test these bloody heathens.””’ Therefore, whenever 
_ Jews stroll around, they encounter deserted Arab villages, 
_ “whose inhabitants had been ordered by [King] Abdullah 
_ either to fight — which they had no intention of doing — 
_ ot to flee, which they did.””* This is also why they don’t 
“play rough”, but rather play “mean.”” Likewise, the 
_ Jewish character Jossi was able to invade the very heart of 
a Bedouin tribe’s territory, whose men were armed with 
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rifles, and whip their chief in front of everyone, make 
him beg for mercy and discipline the entire tribe without 
the slightest resistance.*” An amusing scene follows: a 
Jewish audience was queuing before a typhoid vaccina- 
tion center, among whom there stood a burly Arab in 
torn clothes and a fez. The Jews would emerge from the 
vaccination room expressionless, whereas after the Arab 
entered the clinic, “there was the sound of shouting in 
anger, and then an unearthly shriek, followed by silence.” 
Then, Elsa went in with David, her seven-year-old son. 
After taking the vaccine, Elsa told Dr. Albert: “I’m afraid 
he hasn’t been very brave, Doctor”. And Dr. Albert said: 
“Lot braver than the Arab that was here.”*! 

Another scene in the same novel features a large 
number of Arabs who piled up on a single Jewish person 
in Jerusalem and tore him to pieces, but were quick to 
flee as soon as a few Haganah boys arrived. The reader 
may contrast a confused Jewish girl, who spoke English, 
German, Danish, French and Hebrew, and an Arab 
shopkeeper who only knew “how to jabber in Arabic.” 
As if this alone can definitively prove the pointlessness 
of seeking common ground between Jewish superiority 
and Arab backwardness, what is even more remarkable 
is that “the floor had not been swept for at least ten 
years.”*° If an individual who belongs to a people of such 
a level “were to go to Jordana [a Jewish woman] and tell 
her of his love? She would spit on him, of course.”** This 
wretched man encounters a worse fate when he asks for 
Jordana’s hand from her brother, whereupon the latter's 
fist “shot out and smashed Taha’s jaw. The Arab was sent 
sprawling to his hands and knees” as a response to his 
outrageous provocation!* 


& 
i 
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ut these countless examples do not mean that praise 
or Arabs does not exist. One finds such praise, however, 
° be much worse than the denigrations. It is only meant 
0 serve the idea of Jewish superiority and their right to 
t he land — i.e., the very premises of the Zionist novel. In 
Exodus, we find an Arab with whom the author is very 
sy mpathetic because he, of course, believes that “the 
ws ate the only salvation for the Arab people. The Jews 
E wre the only ones in a thousand years who have brought 
light to this part of the world.”* When the Arab char- 
‘acter is allowed to offer his perspective on the ongoing 
"struggle, he would typically say: “The devil may take them 
‘[the Jewish settlers] away, but he could leave their tractors. 
They’te dogs and sons of bitches but they know how to 
work. They will grow tomatoes and melons and God 
“knows what out of that stony hill... [W]e are too lazy, ya 
Abu; by God...”*” 
In The Source, by James Michener, we encounter an 
' Arab called Jamil Tabari (spelled in the book as “Jamail”’) 
_ whose task, in the thousand pages that the novel spans, is 
i to defend the Jews and their right to Palestine. The char- 
" acter’s value is further emphasized because he is cast as 
| having served as the leader of the Arab resistance in Acre 
in 1948. The Arab character explains to his foreign peers 
that the war was an invasion of Arab desert-dwellers who 
_ were astonished by Jewish farmlands.** This Arab goes 
further than the relatively modest point of view” of the 
| Jewish hero by asserting that the Zionist conquest of 
Palestine was earned through Jewish superiority and that 
Arabs are the most destructive people to farming, as they 
leave a wilderness behind them wherever they go.” And 
when an Arab expresses his “patriotism,” it comes in the 
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form of pleading with the Jewish character to make him 
feel like he belongs in Israeli society.”! Such “patriotism” 
is also expressed by announcing that the Arabs should 
resort to the English sporting spirit of accepting defeat 
because “[if we do that] we might pick up where the 
Greeks left us 2,000 years ago.” 

This is the same kind of Arab who induces the 
Jewish character to disavow the idea that Arabs fought 
the Crusaders by denying that it ever happened.” He 
also provides him with false and demeaning ideas about 
Islam.”* Where the Zionist author does not practically as- 
pire to more than praise for the Jews and denigration for 
the Arabs — which the author plants into the mouth of 
an Arab character — the testimony comes from another 
“ally” of the Arabs and in some cases, the English. As the 
English character John Halliwell put it: 


that chap Mustafa over in Katamon... [T]he fellow 
who owns all of these houses there. You know him. 
Devilish nice chap. Never a word said against the He- 
brew. Just polite and nice as could be... I had dinner 
at his place last week. Right on the floor. Absolutely 
charming.” 


This feudal landlord, who does not yet know what a table 
is, represents the abandonment of the most important 
question of the hour: he did not utter a word about the 
Jews at a time when the country was ablaze with war. 

The most amusing example in The Source, however, 
is when Mr. Brook and his wife, two elderly American 
photographers at the holy sites, criticize Israel in the 
following manner: 


You go to a historic spot like Tiberias, hoping to find 
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something that will evoke for people in Iowa the 
_ romantic quality of the place, and what do you find? 
Housing developments, ... bus stations, ... a tourist 
hotel, ... and on the very edge of that sacred lake, 
_ what? A kibbutz... I remember when we first came 
_ here ... it looked just as it might have in Bible times... 
But today, you can hardly take a photograph anywhere 
j that tells an audience clearly that you’re in the Holy 
Land. Now it’s all towns and building developments 
... [whereas] in Jordan today you can still find hun- 
_ dreds of scenes with people in Biblical costume, ... 
little donkeys, ... heavenly-faced children playing by 
~ open wells...% 


With such “criticism” of Israel and praise for the Arabs, 
the author seeks to protect his artistic integrity in the 
‘most comical manner while preserving the propagan- 
‘distic message to the greatest possible extent. As for 
the moment when arguments rage between conflicting 
points of view, the Arab takes it upon himself to provide 
Zionist rationalizations in a spectacular display. The Jew 
would say to the Arab: “this hill did not produce anything 
since our ancestors left it, you’ve neglected it and let its 
_ slopes fall apart. We will clean that hill of rocks and will 
_ bring tractors and fertilized soil.” The Arab responds: 
“What the valley bears is enough for us... Where God 
put stones, man should not carry them away. We shall 
live as our fathers lived and we do not want your money 
and your tractors and your fertilizers.””’ This is an open 
admission from the mouth of the Arab about the reality 
of the Arabs’ destructive role and their insistence on 
backwardness in an astonishing manner. 

We observe another Arab who delivers a lecture on 
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the virtues of the Jewish conquest of Palestine while 
under the captivity of Jewish soldiers. He expresses, at 
the same time, his tragic backwardness when he tells an 
unprompted story about people who touch the screen 
with their hands while viewing a cinematic film.® Such 
disparity provoked the fury of an American journalist in 
Al Star in the Wind, when he explodes in the face of an 
Arab who had insisted the land was his: 


[There never was a house here. There was a desert 
and a stinking swamp and pox-ridden fellahin... Your 
population was on the decrease for centuries because 
half your babies were dying from filth in their cradles, 
and since the Jews came it doubled. They haven’t 
robbed you of an inch of your land, but they have 
robbed you of your malaria, and your trachoma and 
your septic childbeds and your poverty.” 


Zionist novelists adore this tune and repeat it to a re- 
volting degree. A foreign observer in _A Star in the Wind 
discusses the “meanness” of the Arabs as a self-evident 
truth, after “these young Israelis, these sabras, had lived 
with them, had helped them with their crops and fields, 
had ministered to their health." When an Arab man 
expresses his point of view while clashing with Jews, 
he admits his extreme backwardness and refuses any 
assistance toward progress.'"' Even palm trees, that prim- 
itive and ubiquitous plant that fills the remotest deserts, 
supposedly did not arrive in Palestine until the Jewish 
Yarkoni smuggled a hundred grafts from Iraq.” 

All of this amounts to what is historically and ob- 
jectively the most vicious defamation campaign that has 
ever been perpetrated by a propaganda apparatus. The 
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wi sh writer Joshua Barzilai seems far removed from this 
trative when he wrote the following, upon his arrival in 
Jestine at the end of the nineteenth century: “I cannot 
escribe the trees; how can I describe the beauty of the 


hi it must be very beautiful.’ This, of course, preceded 
arkoni’s smuggled palm tree grafts to Palestine by about 
quarter of a century, when the total number of Jews in 
lalestine did not exceed 8,000.'" More importantly, these 
words were said before Zionist propaganda took it upon 
itself to represent Palestinian land as an arid desert — and 
over half a century before the Irishman O’Connor'® 
said: “I hear they've made the desert bloom like the rose. 
That should be a beautiful thing.” It is unclear if this 
garden of Eden of which the Irishman had heard from a 
distance was the same garden of The Fifth Heaven, where 
Jewish children would plant tree branches in the morning 
to trick tourists into making donations to turn the desert 
into a paradise, a scheme inspired and arranged by their 
‘Manny under the slogan: “life is a struggle, a trick in re- 
turn for a treat.”"”” Nor do we know if this paradise is the 
“Zodman Forest” of the Jewish American, who donated 
money to Israel to plant a forest named after him — only 
for the Israelis to place a placard with his name at an old 
_ forest to trick him into donating more." 

All of the above puts the Jewish individual in the 
position of playing a “civilizing role” that must be car- 
_ tied out in spite of the opposition of the population in 
_ question. He thus becomes transformed from an invader 
to a reformer, from an outcast to a virtuous father-figure. 
_ We hear him speak with bitterness about scenes that he 
could not forget: “I can’t seem to forget the Arab slave 
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markets in Saudi Arabia and the first time I was invited 
to watch a man have his hands amputated as punishment 
for stealing.” It is because he cannot forget that his ag- 
gression takes on the grandeur of a “reform movement.” 


oa old Toynbee once said that, 


_ Ican understand the Jewish demand, after all of their 
, suffering they have endured at the hands of the Ger- 
mans, is to be given authority in a certain place in the 
' world to exercise their own sovereignty... [I]f this 
must happen, this authority would have to come at the 
"expense of the West, which carried out the cruelest 
horrors against the Jews, and not against the Arabs. 
This point seems easy and correct to me, but when I 
_ once mentioned it in a Western country, which wasn’t 
Germany or England, it was met with cries of laugh- 
= ter.' 


trenching, in the mind of the Western reader, an idea at 
Ddds with the simple and humane formula that Toynbee 
proposed so clearly. This entrenchment is especially re- 
flected in the Zionist novel. 

One of the justifications for conquering Palestine es- 
sentially rests upon the premise that it is a response to 
_ Hitler’s massacres against the Jews especially, and against 
__ the oppression from which the Jews have suffered in gen- 
eral. It is thus nearly impossible for one to find Palestine 
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treated in a Zionist novel without a reference to Hitler’s 
massacres. It seems that the Zionist author is entirely 
aware of the value of this blackmailing tool against the 
minds of his Western readers. This is how he guarantees 
their sympathies from the first few pages, regardless of 
any errors that he may commit. 

Yet, the key point, as articulated by Toynbee, is never 
addressed: what do the Arabs of Palestine have to do 
with paying the price of the West’s massacres against 
the Jews, especially given that Jews lived in Arab soci- 
eties peaceably almost constantly throughout the ages? 
Though self-evident, this question remains unaddressed, 
and all of the attempts of the Zionist novel to contain it 
fall into fatal — and sometimes comical — contradictions. 

It seems that this is the question with which Leon Uris 
was preoccupied when he admitted that “Arab massacres 
of Jews were never the calculated genocide of Europe... 
The Arabs had become too busy plotting against each 
other to be much concerned with the ... Jews.” 

In The Source, Michener also justifies the absence of 
“Turkish” massacres against the Jews by claiming that 
“the Turk did not favor the Jew because he preferred 
him to the Christian; on the contrary, the Turk, like God, 
found the Jews to be a stiff-necked people, most difficult 
to manage.”? Before the “problem” of Islam’s non-op- 
pression of the Jews in Medina upon the Hijra,* Michener 
elects to say that “799 Jews rejected Muhammad ... but 

it was impossible to execute them all. They were good 
farmers and they were needed on the land, so a grudging 
truce was arranged.”® This crude contortion of the truth 
leads Uris to dedicate 40 pages® of his novel to provide 
a detailed and dramatic presentation of Hitler’s massa- 


PSC 
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: : through the words of a child. This is the grotesque 
ening through which the author justifies the crimes 
at the Jews have committed ten years later and 10,000 
away against a people who have nothing to do with 
tler’s Germany. This is precisely what Michener does in 

e Source as well. 

“In another novel, we encounter a greater horror. The 
swish character Pat, for example, who is distressed by 
ne death of his lover Sarah, destroys two Arab tanks and 
sts them on fire. “He was tired, but he felt that his body 
. s light in an unbelievable way; he turned toward the 
wo tanks and said: this is for you, Sarah, for you.” Sarah 
fied in a forced labor camp in Hitler’s Germany. For his 
yart. the distressed lover recounts his tragedy 10 years 
and 10,000 miles away from the camp in which she 
died — while attacking Arabs, not Germans. The author 
finds this to be entirely logical. 

Then we listen to an American colonel who volun- 
teered to fight alongside the Jews against the Arabs say, 
without ever having heard of Herzl: “I was at Dachau. 
‘The bodies were still piled up like cordwood. After that, 
I didn’t need any more lessons in the importance of a 
Jewish homeland.”® It is an astonishing, uneven <e illog- 
“ical equation. Why does all this happen? Because “every 
“time the Palmach shells an English warehouse, or sends 
some Arabs to hell, I earn more respect... [Y]ou, here, 
are fighting my battle to earn respect.” It is a very com 
plicated matter, the essence of which is rationalization, 
not explanation: to fabricate a reason because none ex- 
"ists in the first place. Likewise, the character of Joseph 
in Thieves in the Night becomes a terrorist in Palestine be- 
cause Dina was killed in Germany. In Exodus, we find a 
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ludicrous association disguised as an attempt to address 
the insoluble problem: 


Ours not to reason why ... I can’t seem to forget the 
Arab slave markets in Saudi Arabia and the first time I 
was invited to watch a man have his hands amputated 
as punishment for stealing, and somehow I can’t for- 
get those Jews at Bergen-Belsen."” 


The phrase “not to reason why” represents the heart of 
the matter. What is the reason, then? It might be that 
“Karen, like all Jews, should go to Palestine. It was the 
only place a Jew could live with dignity.”"' But this opin- 
ion is only half of it. What about the indigenous popula- 
tion? An astonishing response: “have [the British] more 
right to be [in Palestine] than the survivors of Hitler?” 
We magically return, via a bridge of fabrications, to the 
same Hitlerian whip, without arriving at an actual answer. 

Arthur Koestler obscures the crux of the issue when 
he attempts to provide an answer through an American 
journalist. After Kamel Effendi’® had insisted that Pal- 
estine is his home, the American says: “Aw, chuck that 
talk about your house... For the last five hundred years 
it wasn’t yours but the Turks.”'* Koestler should be the 
first to know that the Turks’ conquest of Palestine does 
not erase the rights of its original inhabitants. Feigning 
ignorance of this fact, however, leads Koestler further. 
He justifies Zionist violence when explaining Simeon’s 
sympathies with the Irgun terrorist gang after he had 
discovered the British intended to stop Jewish immigra- 
tion.’° But Koestler himself declared that, despite being 
Jewish, “I feel fully English when I’m abroad.” He wrote 
his novel to justify violence and migration. The question 
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is: how is he allowed to reconcile his “Englishness” with 
his Jewish identity while demanding that Kamal Effendi 
cease to identify as Palestinian as a result of Ottoman 
colonialism? 

Matters get so thoroughly obscured here, the reality 
of which the author has no desire to confront. His justi- 
fications multiply in a vast expanse of contradictions and 
fabrications instead: in a conversation on violence be- 
tween a Catholic priest and the Jewish Dr. Dreyfoos, the 
latter tells the former that the Catholics resorted to vio- 
lence during the Crusades, to which the priest says: “Oh, 
but the Crusaders came to liberate Jerusalem.” Dreyfoos 
tesponds: “And that’s also our goal, as Jerusalem is also a 
sacred city to us.”"’ This response ignores the fact that the 
city is also sacred for other religions as well. We encoun- 
ter yet another omission when Ben Kronstein says: “Two 
thousand years I waited for this... The Jews will have 
a country. This was the meaning of the vote. The Jews 
will have a country — without British soldiers, without a 
landlord; they were to have a country of their own.’ 
His notion of “waiting for two thousand years” omits 
the fact that there exists an indigenous population in this 
land that has been “endowed” to the Jews. This becomes 
ludicrous when juxtaposed with Koestler’s claims that 
Palestine belonged to the Turks because they colonized it 
for five hundred years — when it supposedly also belongs 
to the Jews two thousand years after they left it! 

But the fabricated justifications for conquest do not 
end there. Another amusing display can be found in a 
novel set on the Egyptian-Israeli front. The Jewish char- 


acter Says: 


Jews against Egyptians. This is a historical matter in 
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Torahic form: enslaved Jews built the pyramids under 
the whip of the Egyptians and Moses fled with his 
people to the Promised Land. In today’s terms: Moses 
pushes the Egyptians toward the Suez Canal. After 
three thousand years of history, can the Egyptians 
pick up the whip once more?”” 


This alone, at the very least, reveals the obstinance of 
Zionist novelists, which incurs a dear price as they go 
to great lengths to construct a spurious narrative around 
the Palestine war by placing it in a fabricated history that 
spans five thousand years of supposed pharaonic en- 
slavement — before expressing fear of the recurrence of 
that fabricated horror. 

This is why the author of A Svar in the Wind recounts 
all of those who featured in the history of Palestine with- 
out mentioning the Arabs” — and then when they are 
mentioned here or there, the purpose is to employ them 
for another justification. Uris summed it up when he 
wrote: “Israel today stands as the greatest single instru- 
ment for bringing the Arab people out of the Dark Ag- 
es.””! Arabs reject such benevolence because “the priests 
told them to hate you and because they believe the priests 
and are illiterate and live in the thirteenth century and 
haven’t read your Marx.”” Elsewhere, it is claimed that 
there is a minority of Arab intelligentsia that fights all 
that is theoretical; as for the majority of Palestinian Ar- 
abs, and the rest of the Arabs, they fight without any faith 
for a land that they know belongs to the Jews.” As for the 

Jews, “they had carved a green and living homeland out 
of fetid swamp and bleak desert.” 

The vicious cycle keeps spinning its frauds without 
addressing the real issue: namely, that this is revenge 
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ainst the West and Hitler’s sins at the expense of the 
tabs — while claiming to save them. It represents abso- 
" on of the Nazi criminals with Arab blood. The vicious 
cle provides Zionist propaganda with the justifications 
or violence, aggression and seizure of land “which can 
nly please those who search for romance in legendary 
pics.”” All this would lead to the most grotesque pro- 
‘ iss of indoctrination not only on a global scale but also 
among Jewish circles, where this idea would be cultivated 
and truly believed and where the racist spirit would be 
qurtured. si 

In the spring of 1967, an experimental exhibition 
took place in Israeli towns before a carefully selected au- 
‘dience. A 17 minute tape called “I, Ahmad” was played, 
‘which was described as a “documentary” about the life 
of the Arab youth in occupied Palestine. This tape was in 
fact nothing more than an ingenious call for the Arabs of 
" the occupied territories to emigrate out of Israel. Its hero 
- stood at the end of it to say: “the best I can do now is to 
_ go somewhere, to Canada or America... The important 
_ thing is not to be here and look at their women. They 
- fear me, they hate me. I never knew how an ostracized 
_ person felt.” The clip clearly urged Arabs to regard their 
_ departure from Palestine as the only thing that they ought 
to do. i 

Playing the clip to a test-audience yielded astonishing 
results. The authorities registered the audience’s reaction 
as follows. A blonde girl cried: “go to Damascus!” To the 
applause of the audience, another exclaimed: “find me, in 
any Arab country, a young Arab man whose conditions 
are better than Ahmad’s!” And an old man with a Rus- 
sian accent said: “when I came here, was my condition 
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any worse than his?” Another man asked: “why don’t you 
mention the positive side? Didn’t we bring electricity to 
the Arab villages?” When one of the organizers attempt- 
ed to calm the angry audience, during a scene in which a 
Jewish woman called Mrs. Rabinosovich refuses to rent a 
room to an Arab unless he registers his name as Abraham 
Mizrahi, a man shouted: “take them to your home so they 
can sleep there, if you love them so much.” Ultimately, it 
was not possible to play the rest of the clip.2° The audi- 
ence’s response was definitely rooted in the narrative of 
Zionist novels, as it ignored the heart of the matter by 
discussing the trials of the Jews and their illusory civi- 
lizing role. And despite the superficial disagreement be- 
tween the clip and the audience, the consensus was that 
Arabs must leave their land.”” This was and remains to 
be the undeclared, yet most impactful, intention of the 
Zionist movement. 

We encounter Jewish writers who lived in Palestine 
prior to 1948, who participated in the war of aggression 
and have offered, in recent years, short stories and some 
novels that are more objective than those who wrote 
from afar. Uris, for instance, who was further from the 
events than Yael Dayan, and thus more lacking in objec- 
tivity, is more prone to exaggerations and is more com- 
mitted to the premise of Zionist propaganda and its con- 
tradictions. Dayan’s proximity to the events is what made 
Envy the Frightened try to justify its infallible hero. The title 
is appropriate in this regard, as it indicates the author’s 
awareness of the fatal pitfall of Israeli literature. And it 
is what made Dayan depict human beings, in her third 
novel Dust, that do not fit the theoretical perversions of 
Zionism. We will also find other writers who took steps 
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at are more “objective” than Dayan. 

Why? The probable answer is that such writers, and 
specially Benjamin Tammuz, are practically unable to 
lame Arabs for the crimes of Hitler, as Uris did. They do 
ot feel the need to offer a justification for migration, on 
personal level, because they had already been living in 
alestine prior to 1948, during which they engaged with 
ae Arabs in various ways, be it through violent confron- 
tions or social relations. Such engagement is, doubtless, 
what made them experience the question of Palestine in a 
panner that is more faithful to the realities on the ground 
without having to follow the nagging requirements of 
propaganda, which are normally oriented toward foreign 
audiences. These conditions drove such writers toward 
adhering to a bare-minimum level of objectivity — which 
is more than can be said about the “giants” of Zionist 


Yet, lest we get carried away by our imaginations, it 
must be stated right away that the difference between 
these two groups of writers is rather limited. It seems 
that the biggest problem that confronts such literary 
works is that their authors, unlike Uris, cannot deny their 
personal experiences as a minority in a hospitable refuge, 
prior to 1948. The problem, in short, is that such a writer 
cannot make 1948 into a definitive cut-off point in the 
flow of history. The story for them does not begin — nor 
end — in 1948. 
Dayan represents the first instance of that idiosyn- 
cratic current in Zionist literature. In her novel Envy the 
Frightened, she criticizes the logic of “who is strong?” In 
doing so she tackles a fundamental value of Israeli soci- 
ety, thereby expressing the deep-rooted crisis in which it 
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lives and indirectly exposing the fabricated character of 
the infallible hero — that sick and insufferable character, 
so readily imported into Zionist literature as though it 
were an intractable psychological complex. 

Yet, these novels’ justifications for Zionist violence as 
an inheritance from previous generations remain superfi- 
cial: “you’re afraid of people who knew your old self, and 
you are not so sure about your new self, so you pour it 
into Nimrod.” This contradiction would lead to a perti- 
nent revelation: 


if the war hadn’t been in the air, it would have been 
necessary to invent it. Ivri’s generation had fought the 
land and conquered it. They took the first step in the 
change. Gideon’s generation fought a world war. Both 
injected their spirit and strength into Nimrod’s gener- 
ation on a national scale.” 


Thus, Nimrod the Jewish hero expresses his psycholog- 
ical complex to such an extent that justifies murder as 
an act of innocent love. Then a moment comes when 
Nimrod stands on a mountain peak near the borders: 
““wvho is strong?’ I shout. You know where the echoes 
come from this time? From Jordan and the Litani be- 
low, from the road to Damascus on the north, and from 
the low ceiling of the sky.”* This is a new Jewish hero, 
who is not only infallible, but whose cycle of violence is 
unending. It represents an expansionist and escalationist 
complex that has resulted, as Dayan would have it, from 
the complexes of previous Jewish generations: “it’s not 
so easy to leave it all behind and call yourself new. It takes 
a slow, slow process and we are all dead because we hurry 
to swallow before chewing, so we strangle ourselves.”** 
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is hero’s mission — to us, in any case — is to expose the 
ants of infallibility in traditional Zionist literature. But 
ins too feeble a gesture to reach the heart of the 


In Dust, Dayan produced a novel that is artistically 
aperior to her previous two. But she was still keen on 
woiding the heart of the matter. The events of the novel 
take place in al-Naqab desert, where in a recently-con- 
Structed settlement its main character Yardena meets 
David — the only survivor of a family that had died in 
Hitler’s massacres. David is a man without feelings or ex- 
pressions, haunted by the ghosts of the family he had 
lost; he represents a character who has been deprived of 
‘their humanity. A third character, Leni, is a mysterious 
character that lives in the desert. He is lonesome, with 
a hobby of collecting, nafning and virtually worshiping 
“rocks, who eventually admits to his lover that he is not 
_ Jewish. 

 Yardena falls in love with David because she wants 
him to return to the land of the living.** But gradually she 
"feels “instead of growing a flower there, he uprooted her 
flower from her depths,” and his ghosts came to haunt 
her. And then as David recovers, Yardena retreats to the 
~ world that David had built for her and finally commits 
suicide. But David feels no guilt because his conscience 
had already died of another great sin, of which the sol- 
_ itary Leni was a reminder: long ago David was lined up 
in front of Nazi officers who began to send people away, 
~ one to death, and the other to prison. David counted the 
individuals in front of him and realized when his turn 
came that death would be his fate.** So he switched places 
with the person ahead of him, “a tall blond boy,” who 
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was not Jewish but a Pole, and whose eyes reminded him 
of Leni’s.” The confession of this sin was followed by 
another from Yardena, who was thirteen when the estab- 
lishment of Israel was declared: 


and I didn’t know until then that these towns, these 
hills, these lakes and beaches and shores were not re- 
ally ours, that they were promised but never given, 
dreamt about but not obtained, and when the State 
was proclaimed, they told me it meant war.” 


Dayan approximated the heart of the matter, if indirect- 
ly: that the Nazi Holocaust was not a catastrophe for the 
Jews only. In this sense, Leni should have been cast as one 
of the Arabs that new Israeli settlements had forced to 
leave. This would be closer to the logic of the narrative 
but Dayan did not seem to dare to go that far and chose, 
rather, to cast a Polish character, or whomever else in that 
desert who was not truly Jewish, to avoid casting a char- 
acter that would confront David.*! 

On the other hand it seems that, for Dayan, this in- 
human character, who has been hollowed out under the 
pressures of the Holocaust, is beyond rehabilitation. 
Thus, instead of rehabilitating himself in “the nation- 
al homeland,” the character corrupts the rest and robs 
them of their humanity — to a degree that pushes them 
toward death. This is a development on Nimrod’s condi- 
tion in Envy the Frightened, who resorts to violence under 
external pressures. Neither of these characters were able 
to restore their humanity. Nor could they face an Arab 
character, who would represent the indigenous popula- 
tion whose land has been turned into a field of colonial 
experimentation in response to Nazi violence. 
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- Benjamin Tammuz took a step further in A Tale of 
mn Olive Tree and The Swimming Race.” In the former, the 
athor tells the story of an Arab called Ali al-Taweel who 
wns a big old olive tree in the middle of his field in Gal- 
lee. The tree produces as much as the rest of the field 
together. Its oil is rubbed on the bodies of newly-born 
infants. Men drink it in the morning, It decorates the din- 
ner table. It is gifted to friends and cures diseases. When 
Ali al-Taweel wanted to marry his daughter to an old man 
against her will, the young woman refused this oppressive 
arrangement. The father tied her to one of his prized ol- 
ive trunks for two nights, leaving her too afraid and tired 
‘to refuse the marriage. Later, she was unable to give birth 


amily to move to the north. 
The first Jewish immigrant that receives Ali al-Taweel’s 
farm does not know anything about olive oil. He spits 
it when he tastes it, and because he cannot kill the tree 
“he cuts its branches to sell them to handicraftsmen who 
| sell wooden souvenirs to tourists. The tree then starts to 
extend its branches toward the north, as if — according 
to the author’s narrative — to call to the girl that it once 
_ knew and to wait for her from behind the border. Finally, 
- government specialists arrive to cut down the tree. The 


author writes at the end of the story: 


They carefully examined the olive grove’s “rentabili- 
ty,” they said what they said, and a week later, workers 
came to prepare the land. The first thing they did was 
to uproot seven ancient olive trees, first, because they 
had not been planted in rows and so disturbed plow- 
ing, and second, because they were too tall and during 
picking they required ladders so high that they could 
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not be found in the warehouse of the building con- 
tractor ... and third, because this is what the agrono- 
mist demanded, having found them unrentable. 


The author uses Zionist literature’s traditional manner of 
describing the traditions of the village in a prejudiced, 
conceited and unrealistic manner. But the main point of 
the story is to tell Ali al-Taweel’s tale through his relation- 
ship with the olive tree (that ancient Palestinian heritage), 
and the new relationship between the settlers and that 
heritage. These intersecting relationships are consum- 
mated by the felling of the tree, which symbolizes anoth- 
er thing that the author fails to mention: that it stands for 
an unwanted memory! 

In The Swimming Race, the author tells the story of two 
friends — an Arab and a Jew — before 1948. They used to 
trace each other while swimming in a river near Yaffa. The 
Arab would always win the race in those days because he 
was bigger and older. Then the wat broke out and during 
an armed confrontation in an orange grove near Yaffa, 
the Jewish character, now a military leader, is surprised 
to find his old friend as the leader of the opposing Arab 
force. The latter addressed the former, as if continuing a 
recent conversation: “Okay, you win this time.” But the 
Jewish leader responded: “No, you can’t say that until we 
leave the water.” The Arab smiled with sorrow. The two 
old friends undressed and, just as the Jewish man enters 
the river, a gunshot is heard. He suddenly fears that his 
“friend” was killed. He gets out of the water and finds 
the Arab lying facing down on the sand. One of his sol- 
diers tells him that he was killed by accident. Then, when 
the Jewish man turns the Arab’s body around, he finds a 
mysterious smile lingering on the latter’s lips — as if he 
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yas the one who won the race after all. 

_ These two stories by Tammuz reflect a feeling of that 

thing” that the Zionist novel does everything to avoid. 

for Jewish writers who were close to the events, 1948 

sannot be a stone wall that separates what came before 

t from what came after. It is a link in a sequence, with 

ecedents and antecedents. While many reasons may 

account for why Tammuz was able to face this reality, 

he could not take it further than halfway there — thereby 
av oiding the most difficult steps. He saws down the olive 
tree and kills the Arab “by mistake” before the race even 
begins. As truncated as these stories seem, they at least do 
‘not give the impression that “Israel is the bridge between 
arkness and light.” The latter claim cannot be made 
‘in a work of art — except by those who don the official 
iform of the propagandist. 

Despite the reservations and pitfalls involved, Tam- 
“muz represents a rare phenomenon in contemporary 
‘Israeli literature. There is a story titled The Prisoner by a 
“writer called S. Yizhar, which takes a middle position be- 
" tween Dayan and Tammuz.” This represents an attempt 
" to depict the tales of superhuman Jewish exploits in a lev- 
" el-headed manner. Thus, he tells the story of how a group 
_ of armed Jews arrested an unarmed Arab shepherd and 
stole his cattle. The story features a detailed description 
of the abuse that the shepherd experienced in the Jewish 
interrogation room. The latter half of the story compris- 
_ es a soliloquy by the Jewish soldier who was tasked with 
_ transporting the chained and blindfolded prisoner across 
_ along distance by car. He tries to convince himself to let 
_ the innocent prisoner return to his wife, but despite the 
- fact that the logic of releasing the prisoner theoretically 
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wins the long argument the Jewish soldier does not dare 
release the prisoner and eventually drives him to prison. 

Once again, we witness that the narrative has been 
arrested in order to keep it from the decisive confronta- 
tion: the Arab is still carefully chosen to fit a pre-defined 
Zionist mold. He represents an innocent fool, and inno- 
cence here is an enormous burden under the conditions 
of war — to which he remains entirely oblivious. He is, 
in other words, not a confrontational Arab. The space 
in which the Zionist author can operate is miniscule and 
superficial, tightly confined to the idea of “the acceptable 
and justified war.” The demure protestations are likewise 
confined to secondary details and not the heart of the 
matter. 

Such protestations can be found elsewhere, evincing a 
similar position in a number of Jewish stories, most nota- 
bly in Yehuda Amichai’s Battle for the Hill. A story that re- 
volves, in a concealed sarcastic tone, around the mobiliza- 
tion of the Jews of occupied Jerusalem on the eve of the 
Suez aggression in 1956.” Another story called A Goat 
on the Border by Moshe Shamir deals (also sarcastically) 
with an Israeli goat that crossed the demilitarized zone.* 
None of these stories manage to get past the point where 
truth demands a greater commitment than propagandis- 
tic responsibilities and the exigencies of Israeli politics. 
All of them afford only the slightest space for maneuver 
on the level of particulars — i.e., within the confines of a 
case that has been built entirely upon falsehoods. Within 
this space, the only literature that can bravely shoulder 
the necessary confrontation — in form and content — is 
the literature of the Arab youth who suffer under the 
military Zionist occupation.” 
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he phenomenon in Zionist literature described 
» is useful in one respect, at least: it exposes It. Here, 
, Dayan, Tammuz, and Shamit contrast their he- 
es against those of Uris, Nathan, Viertel, Gorn, Berk- 
in and others, and the difference reveals the extent of 
e artistic and moral retrogression that Zionist writers 
a ice with unparalleled obstinance. Such retrogression 
tends beyond the two poles of the above comparison, 
hich runs across two sides that, in spite of superficial 
ferences, ultimately agree in principle.” 


8. From the Nobel Prize to the 1967 Aggression 


At the end of 1966, the Nobel Prize for Literature was 
awarded to an Israeli writer for the first time — Shmuel 
Yosef Agnon.' The committee declared that his writing 
“represents the Israeli message to our time. It works 
hard to present the cultural heritage of the Jewish people 
through the written word.” The committee then showed 
special appreciation for Agnon for “his profoundly char- 
acteristic narrative art with motifs from the life of the 
Jewish people.” 

Only seven months separate these words from the 
aggression of June 5 1967. If the Nobel Committee 
found in Agnon’s chauvinistic, racist and reactionary 
writings an apt representation of Israel’s message, most 
Western media outlets found a similar message in the 
Israeli aggression as well. These two events crown many 
long years of deception, indoctrination and promotion 
of racist thought and literature. It is the natural and 
logical outgrowth of an edifice that was founded on the 
sanctioning and justification of aggression based on so- 
called racial and ethnic superiority. 

' That these two events occurred within a short interval 
is not a coincidence. They are a natural outcome of what 
we have witnessed in the previous pages. Deception and 
chauvinism have now reached their climax on the cultural 
and political planes, which have always been deliberately 
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d strategically fused. It is not a coincidence to read 
ter the aggression of 1967, for example, an article in 
me tnagazine (published on July 141967) that repeats 
le Zionist depictions of Arabs in the crudest and most 
isleading manner, and passes them off as obvious as- 
amptions beyond discussion. 

_ Nor is it a coincidence to read an article by the English 
litical writer Peregrine Worsthorne? in which he called 
mn crushing the peoples of the developing Third World 
fr d putting them under the authority of the economically 
advanced countries — because they amount to a hopeless 
case, and because the “superiority” of the advanced 
countries grants them the right to dominate the resources 
of the developing world. Such opinions ate expressed in 
Zionist novels in the same way, using nearly the same 
words, which suggests deliberate coordination that could 
not have been the result of mere shared sympathies. 
If Koestler, Gorn, Uris, and the novels The Anglo-Sax- 
“ons and A Svar in the Wind justified the Zionist conquest 
because it brings “civilization” into the “backwards east” 
and “rescues” the Arabs, and that Israeli colonization 
has a “reforming mission,” it would not surprise us to 
_ find the same words, almost verbatim, in a political book 
_ by Randolph Churchill’ concerning the aggression of 
June 5" 1967 (serialized in The Sunday Telegraph between 
July-August 1967). 

This interconnection and — ultimately — convergence 
_ between the positions the Zionist novel had already inject- 
ed into the chauvinistic Western mind and the positions 
that mind ended up endorsing politically finds its clearest 
and most blatant manifestation in William Stevenson’s The 
Israeli Victory, which was distributed within less than ten 
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days of the end of the 1967 aggression. The book’s task 
was to provide a political and military report to the read- 
er. It was also supplemented with a chapter by Leon Uris, 
whom we have already met and whose ideas in Exodus we 
have explored. Any reader will find that the military and 
political sections of the book amount to little more than 
a copy of, or a supplement to, the positions expressed in 
Exodus. Utis’s chapter, titled The Third Tempke, is simply an 
extension or reiteration of the positions that have already 
been entrenched by the aggression. The fact that the two 
pieces appear side by side sums up the point. Here is a 
series of interlocking episodes and overlapping tunnels in 
the same racist mind. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
tone of the paragons of Nazi racism, in what they wrote 
and said about the Jews in the 1930s, was more hateful, 
ignorant or deceptive than Uris’s tone in his new racist 
achievement in The Third Tempk.* What is astonishing 
is that a strong and well-developed current in the West 
finds it to be logical and acceptable, after gradually and 
uncritically swallowing such positions, ideas and opinions 
over many years. The final outcome is the present-day 
Western position. 

Before all this, however, it was the same Nobel Prize 
Committee that offered its blessings to “the Israeli mes- 
sage” as expressed by Shmuel Agnon. This message — as 
expressed in the works of this chauvinistic and reac- 
tionary Israeli writer — was a mere episode in the chain 
of events that led up to the aggression of 1967, and in 
what led to the acceptance of that aggression by a large 
portion of the Western audience. Exodus, Agnon and 
The Third Temple represent a single conspiracy against the 
human mind — the Nobel Prize Committee, Worsthorne 
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d Churchill (both father and son) merely echoed that 
‘acess. 
‘In the previous chapters, we traced how Jewish 
auvinism instrumentalized literature to serve its racist 
sjectives along with the positions that it was compelled 
adopt with remarkable coordination. Agnon occupied 
prominent position in this long process of deception 
nd justification of aggression because the world’s 
sremost cultural institution offered its blessings in what 
epresented a crowning moment for Zionist literature’s 
journey, and a fabricated sanctification of its le- 
itimacy. Awarding Agnon the Nobel Prize represented 
1 fraudulent and illegitimate literary endorsement to 
anize what is fundamentally inhuman and to confer 
‘civilizational value to what is reactionary, chauvinistic 
and racist. It amounts to a literary Balfour Declaration. 

~ In one respect, the Swedish Academy affirmed that it 
had awarded its Prize to the Israeli writer for a number 
‘of reasons — among which was Agnon’s precedence 
as “the first Hebrew writer whose celebrity penetrated 
the barriers of language.” But this, as most of Agnon’s 
“reviewers admit, is incorrect. Rather they claim that the 
“value of Agnon, as an author, stems from his ability to 
write in Hebrew at a time when one could not find Jewish 
literature that was not written in Eastern European Yid- 
dish. In this respect, Agnon was not more than a Hebrew 
writer. Just a year before being awarded the prize, he was 
not known at all among the readers of other languages. 
Indeed, many Jews themselves regarded the process of 
stripping his work from its original language (i.e., translat- 
ing it) to be tantamount to hollowing it out entirely. : 
Only a single year beforehand, it was not possible 
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to find more than three books by Agnon in English 
(published by that Zionist Propaganda institution called 
Schocken in New York) at the end of the 1940s, And 
it seems that its distribution was so narrow that the 
publishing houses of London had to re-translate and 
te-distribute it in May 1967. These stories were not 
written for a universal audience. They addressed the 
overzealous Jewish reader in religious terms. It is difficult 
for any other kind of reader to understand any of these 
stories or appreciate them. Indeed, one of his most 
famous short stories, which Jewish critics regard as the 
best of his writings (ie., Forevermore), whose characters 
and places all start with the letters A and G, has yet to be 
deciphered by even those critics themselves. It may be 
that he was falling back on ancient teligious legends, or 
that the two letters were nothing more than the first eee 
of the writer’s name (Agnon).° 
The characters of almost all of his novels either speak 
or practice Jewish rituals and remember the heroes of the 
Old Testament. It is rare for God, a Jewish prophet or a 
dead person to be mentioned in any of his stories without 
being followed by the appropriate religious expression. If 
these phrases excite the feelings of the conservative Jew- 
ish reader, they elicit anything but breaking the barriers 
of language for non-Jewish readers. This is to say that a 
writer like Agnon, regardless of his provincial value, does 
not possess either a universal or humanistic dimension 
~ which represent two key conditions for being awarded 
the Nobel Prize. And despite the fact that Agnon “wrote 
little about his adopted homeland,”® what he did write 
about the topic is characterized by those two descriptions 
that Zionist literature never manages to escape: a call for 
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pansionist conquest and contempt for other peoples. 
Agnon’s main theme emphasized Jewish migration 
ym Eastern Europe. This undoubtedly requires taking 
milar positions that can be found in other Zionist liter- 
ure, which render non-integration with other peoples 
to a virtue. Of all Jewish writers, Agnon’s foremost con- 
bution for Zionism is that he found the most success 
j combining religious and political affairs. Underneath a 
Dose-fitting religious garb stands his favorite character to 
nounce: “May the day come when Jerusalem extends as 
ar as Damascus, and in every direction.”’ This sentence 
was not coincidental for a man who the Nobel Prize 
Jommittee regarded as having “worked hard to present 
the cultural heritage of the Jewish people.” If this is how 
the committee sees the matter, how can such a heritage 
consist of a humanistic message? 

Agnon repeats the message of conquest everywhere 
in his writings — without neglecting to dress it in religious 
Attire. In his famous novel In the Heart of the Seas, he 
a dded Tyre and Saida within the borders of the state 
‘of Israel that he hopes to see and which he justifies by 
' repeating the alleged “violation” of the sanctity of Jewish 
' teligious sites there.* This position plays the same role 
_ as discussions of Nazi massacres in other Zionist novels 
_ in that both serve as excuses for conquest. But this po- 
sition, as we have seen in other Zionist novels, requires 
_ the depiction of Arabs as a hopelessly backward people, 
which allows them to represent the supposed Arab 
- violation of sacred Jewish sites as a matter of course.” 
_ This is why we find Agnon having to represent them 
- in such a grotesque manner." His insistence on such 
contemptuous depictions of Arabs is necessary for him 
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because it justifies why the Jews “love the land of Israe] 
deeply,” which is being “destroyed” by the Arabs. It also 
explains why Jewish migration can be characterized as “a 
humanitarian rescue mission.” Otherwise, such crude and 
contemptuous imagery would not have been repeated in 
Zionist literature over the past twenty years. 

; More conspicuous than Agnon’s artistic transgres- 
sions is the fact that all of his Jewish characters in Tehilja 
have migrated from Eastern Europe to Jerusalem; and 
yet, they say that it was the Arabs who “came” i this 
land. This deliberate inversion of the facts, along with 
the conspicuous Switching of roles it entails, would in 
other contexts be considered artistically — not to mention 


morally ~ unacceptable. Agnon provides another ima e 
that is worth examining: . 


the fires were taging in Istanbul, and sometimes these 
fires would swallow three or four hundred houses 
in one Instance, or even more. But people would do 
nothing to stop the fire. All that was done was that the 
guards of the city would Stop and scream: there is no 
God but God and Muhammad is his prophet. 


This scene is significant not only because of its deliber- 
ate distortion of the Islamic religion, but also because 
It pits the Muslims of Istanbul against “Jewish religious 
wisdom,” which fepresents the premise of the novel 
(together with the claim of complete Jewish solidarity. 
as a religious duty). Despite the fact that Agnon returned 
to Poland and was shocked to witness the communal 
disintegration among the Jews there, he never ceased to 
emphasize the importance of migration. He regarded 
heading to Palestine as the ultimate resolution. Agnon’s 
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turn to Poland in his youth was significant in his literary 

reer because it instigated the shock that prompted a sty- 

tic reorientation: his heroes once represented integrity, 

tue and enlightenment, with their worldly and spiritual 

urity culminating in migrating to Palestine. Then came A 

suest for the Night to deal with a negative topic: its heroes 

te deviant, lost and living in vagabondage. The novel 

nakes it clear, beyond a shadow of a doubt, that this con- 

lition is the result of the destruction of Jewish traditions 

th ough war and wandering aimlessly. The heroes of this 

novel carry on aimlessly because their ancient traditions 
have been lost and have not been replaced by anything. 

_ Following A Guest for the Night came Agnon’s latest 
novel Only Yesterday, which takes the latter idea further 
when the Zionist youth from Galicia — Isaac Kumer 
= migrates to Israel. The author explicitly commends 
‘Kumer, in his customary style of abruptly interrupting 
the narrative with direct dialogue. He regards the migra- 
tion of this youth, who belongs to a middle-class family 
_ in Israel, as definitive proof of his integrity and honesty 
_ “at a time when the Jew —if he was Zionist and had some 
_ money goes to a meeting, while he goes — if he had a lot 
_ of money — to Congress.” The novel follows the news of 
_ Kumer during his migration, his life in Yaffa, Jerusalem 
and the farming settlements until his early death as a 
result of “a rabid dog’s bite.” 

The manner of Kumer’s death can be understood as a 
metaphor for the “hostile” climate that surrounds Israel. 
More importantly, in writing this novel, Agnon artistically 
realized Ahad Ha’am’s Zionist slogan of “the last Jew 
and the first Hebrew.” While the novel renders its hero 
Kumer as the focal point of the events throughout his 
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migration, the focus suddenly changes upon his arrival to 
Israel to make him an observer of the events. He retreats 
from being the hero and an individual and becomes a 
member of society. The writing style also changes from 
strict realism to Agnon’s traditional style, which mixes 
fiction and reality (and fiction, for Agnon, is made up 
of religious legends and what they symbolize). It is as 
if Agnon wants to tell his readers that arriving in Israel 
alone marks the end of “the Jew” and the beginning of 
“the Hebrew.” In other words, it marks the end of the 
period of “wandering” and the beginning of “national 
renaissance,” and finally putting Jewish traditions into 
action. 

Agnon’s literary production is merely a call for migra- 
tion (especially from Eastern Europe) to Palestine, and a 
call for conquest in the name of “Jewish values and cul- 
ture” — in the words of the Nobel Prize Committee. His 
insistence on these two objectives led to artistic and 
ethical transgressions: he repeats the dangerous phenom- 
enon of historical fabrication at the expense of human 
values. When a man engages in such a project (regardless 
of the efficacy of its fabrications), an international cul- 
tural institution with the stated objective of encouraging 
humanism does itself a disservice by lighting up a powder 
keg in a region whose catastrophe still weighs on the 
world’s conscience. But the committee did more than 
that. It practically justified, legitimized and blessed Israeli 
aggression either deliberately or otherwise, and conferred 
a cultural honor upon the racist Jewish current. 

If the committee is not guilty of justifying the hideous 
racist attacks against Arabs in Europe and the United 
States that took place after the aggression of 1967, it is 
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inly guilty of another wrong: its decision to award 


mon legitimizes the deception of humanity’s collective 


cience through incessant Zionist propaganda, the 
beats of which have been reverberating worldwide 


over half a century. 
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9 Moncure Conway cited the letter’s in i irety i 

text in its entirety in his 
book The Wandering Jew, which was quoted by Joseph Gaer in his 
book The Legend of the Wandering Jew. Below is a literal translation 


of some importance parts of the letter, which offer insight into 
its contents: 


There is a man come to this city, if he may be called a man 
who pretends, to have lived above these sixteen hundred . 
years. They call him the Wandering Jew. But some say he is 
an impostor. He says of himself that he was Usher of the 
Divan in Jerusalem (the Jews call it the Court of Judgment) 
where all criminal causes were tried, at the time when Jona, 
the Son of Mary, the Christian’s Messias [sic], was con- 
demned by Pontius Pilate, the Roman President. That his 
name was Michob Ader; and that for thrusting Jesus out of 
the Hall with these words, “Go, why tartiest thou?” the Mes- 
sias answered him again, “I go, but tarry thou till I come;” 
thereby condemning him to live till the Day of Tedement. 
He pretends to remember the Apostles that lived in those 
days, and that he himself was baptized by one of them; that 
he has travelled through all the regions of the world, nd so 
must continue to be a vagabond till the Messias shall return 
again. They say that he heals all diseases by touching the part 
affected. Divers [sic] other miracles are ascribed to him by 
the ignorant and superstitious; but the learned, the noble, 
the great, censure him as a pretender or a madman. Yet there 
are who affirm [sic] that ‘tis one convincing argument of the 
reality of his pretence that he has hitherto escaped a prison 
especially in those countries where the authors of all ishowa: 
tions are severely punished. He has escaped the Inquisitions 
at Rome, in Spain, and in Portugal, which the vulgar will have 
to be an evident miracle. 


One day I had the curiosity to discourse with him in several 
languages; and I found him master of all those that I could 
speak. I conversed with him five or six hours together in Ara- 
bic. He told me there was scarce a true history to be found 

L asked him what he thought of Mahomet, the Prophet and 
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Lawgiver of the Mussulmans? He answered that he knew 
his father very well, and had often been in his company at 
Ormus in Persia; that Mahomet was a man full of light and a 
divine spirit, but had his errors as well as other mortals, and 
that his chiefest was in denying the crucifixion of the Messias 
for, said he, “I was present, and saw Him hang on the Cross, 
with these eyes of mine.” He accused the Mussulmans of 
“imposture” in making the world believe that the tomb of 
their Prophet hangs miraculously between heaven and earth, 
saying that he himself had seen it, and that it was built after 
the manner of other sepulchres. Thou who hast been at 
the Holy Place knowest whether this be true or false. He 
upbraids the Persian Mahometans [sic] with luxury, the Ot- 
tomans with tyranny, the Arabians with robbery, the Moors 
with cruelty, and the Mussulmans of the Indies with atheism. 
Nor does he spare to reproach the Christian churches: he 
taxes the Roman and Grecian with the pompous idolatry 
of the heathens; he accuses the Ethiopian of Judaism, the 
Armenian of heresy; and says that the Protestants, if they 
would live according to their profession, would be the best 
Christians. 


He told me he was in Rome when Nero set fire to the city 
and stood triumphing on the top of a hill to behold the 
flames. That he saw Saladin’s return from his conquests in 
the East, when he caused his shirt to be carried on the top 
of a spear, with this proclamation: Saladin, lord of many rich 
countries, Conqueror of the East, ever victorious and happy, 
when he dies shall have no other memorial left of all his 
glories, but only this poor shirt’ 


He relates many remarkable passages of Soliman the Mag- 
nificent, whereof our histories are silent, and says he was in 
Constantinople when Soliman built that royal mosque which 
goes by his name. He knew Tamerlane the Scythian, and 

told me he was so called because he halted on one leg. He 
pretends also to have been acquainted with Scander-Beg, the 
valiant and fortunate Prince of Epirus. He seemed to pity the 
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insupportable calamity of Bajazet, whom he had seen carried 
about in a cage by Tamerlane’s order. He accuses the Scyth- 
ian of too barbarous an insult on the unfortunate Sultan. He 
remembers the ancient Caliphs of Babylon and Egypt, the 
empire of the Saracens, and the wars in the Holy Land. He 
highly extols the valour and conduct of the renowned God- 
frey de Bouillon. He gives an accurate account of the rise, 
progress, establishment and subversion of the Mamelukes 
in Egypt. He says he has washed himself in the two head- 
springs of the river Nile, which arise in the southern part of 
Ethiopia. That its increase is occasioned by the great rains 
in Ethiopia, which swell all the rivers that fall into the Nile, 
and cause that vast inundation to discover whose origin has 
so much puzzled philosophy. He says that the river Ganges 
in India is broader and deeper than the Nile; that the river 
Niger in Africa is longer by some hundreds of miles; and 
that he can remember a time when the river Nile overflowed 
not till three months after the usual season. 


Having professed himself an [sic] universal traveller, and 
that there was no corner of the earth where he had not been 
present, I began to comfort myself with the hopes of some 
news from the Ten Tribes of Israel that were carried into 
captivity by Salmanasar, King of Assyria, and could never 

be heard of since. I asked him several questions concerning 
them, but found no satisfactory answer. Only, he told me 
that in Asia, Africa, and Europe he had taken notice of a sort 
of people who (though not Jews in profession) yet retained 
some characteristics whereby one might discover them to be 
descended of that nation. In Livonia, Russia, and Finland he 
had met with people of languages distinct from that of the 
country, having a great mixture of Hebrew words; that these 
abstained from swine’s flesh, blood, and things strangled 
that in their lamentations for the dead they always used these 
words: Jeru, Jeru, Masco, Salem. By which, he thought, they 
called to remembrance Jerusalem and Damascus, those two 
famous cities of Palestine and Syria. In the Circassians also 
he had traced some footsteps of Judaism: their customs, 
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8. From the Nobel Prize to the 1967 Aggression 
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Translated into English for the first time after its publication in 1967, 
Ghassan Kanafani's On Zionist Literature makes an incisive analysis of 
the body of literary fiction written in support of the Zionist 
colonization of Palestine. 


Interweaving his literary criticism of works by George Eliot, Arthur 
Koestler, and many others with a historical materialist narrative, 
Kanafani identifies the political intent and ideology of Zionist 
literature, demonstrating how the myths used to justify the 
Zionist-imperialist domination of Palestine first emerged and were 
repeatedly propagated in popular literary works in order to generate 
support for Zionism and shape the Western public’s understanding 
of it. 


The new preface by Anni Kanafani and an introduction by Steven 
Salaita place On Zionist Literature in its broader historical context and 
make a compelling case for its ongoing significance more than five 
decades since its original publication, illustrating the extent to which 
“Kanafani was a searing and incisive critic, at once generous in his 
understanding of emotion and form and unsparing in his assessment 
of politics and myth.” 

Ghassan Kanafani is regarded as one of the most well-known Arab 
writers and journalists of the past century. Born in Palestine in 1936, 
Kanafani and his family were forced to flee his homeland during the 
Nakba — after which he lived and worked in Damascus, Kuwait and 
finally, from 1960, Beirut. Kanafani was martyred on July 8th, 1972, 
along with his niece Lamees, in a car bomb planted by Israeli agents. 
His writings have inspired generations of Palestinians and those in 
solidarity with their cause. 
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